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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


ly is an honor to participate in the ad- 
ministration of the oldest state university 
west of the Mississippi. It is a pleasure to 
associated with a faculty and student 
that in their past achievement and 
esent promise stand clearly among the 
ost. It is a responsibility which, 

ch assumed with reluctance, I enter 
entire confidence because of the as- 


sured support of a great body of loyal 
and the undoubted cooperation of 
ens of a great state. 

It is well for us who are familiar with 
university and its work to appreciate, 
wever, that in order to obtain the con- 
tinuing confidence and support of our citi- 
s the university shall not only render a 
satisfactory service, but that the character 
d quality of that service shall be known. 
It is far less difficult to make a univer- 
efficient than it is to prove that effi- 
y to the publie, because its product 

not be expressed in measurable units. 


he annual report of a factory manager 
will show in dollars and cents the exact cost 

operating and the exact value of the 
roduct, and a comparison of the one with 
other will enable even the least in- 

rmed stockholder to determine the effi- 

ency of the management. Even more 

dily does he render judgment by con- 
sidering the size of the dividends declared. 
In such a ease both cost and product can 
be measured by the same standard. 

But for a university there are no such 
easily made eomparisons. Though it is 
constantly judged by men whose daily 
thought is concerned with cost and product 
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expressed in terms of dollars, only one half 
its work is reducible to such terms. It is a 
business institution only on the side of cost. 
The total expense or the per capita cost 
may be figured in dollars but when the eiti- 
zen attempts to evaluate the product in 
terms of declared dividends no such stand- 
ard applies. 

The dividends of the university, though 
enormously valuable, are indefinite, intan- 
gible, indirect and often deferred, and a 
man accustomed to commercial compari- 
sons becomes confused, hesitant or even 
frankly doubtful. 

To be sure it can readily be shown that 
a university education pays the individual 
who takes it. Everybody understands that 
a lawyer, a doctor or an engineer will earn 
more money than he would have earned 
without a professional education. In so far 
as he is individually concerned, he can 
reckon his cost in time and expense and find 
them both well invested. In this sense the 
university pays high dividends in material 
prosperity, personal influence and _ social 
opportunity. 

The justification for its publie support 
lies not in the increased material prosperity 
of its graduates, but rather in the fact that 
they render a service that is necessary to 
the community in which they live, and that 
the quality of that service is better than 
would be obtainable without a system of 
free public education. It is necessary that 
we have physicians, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers and a hundred other specialized 
professions and businesses, and the protee- 
tion of the individual citizen as well as the 
prosperity of the state demands that the 
service rendered by each of these be of the 
best quality obtainable. Let us take for 
illustration the medical profession of to- 
day. In my time we have progressed from 
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juniper bitters, boneset tea and patent their advice worse than useless, t 


medicine, to a point where it is confidently important it is that the communit) 
announced that the average span of life has itself by preparing for the practis 
been lengthened from ten to fifteen years. men of accurate legal knowledge and 
Yellow fever, smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria practical judgment. It is the business 
and a dozen other dread diseases are either the university to send out young m: 
extinct or have been brought under control. preliminary training is so thoroug 
The homes of Missouri have need to share under the conditions of active pract 
these blessings of mankind. The humblest will soon develop into lawyers of re« 
citizen in the remotest rural district should ability. There is no justification 
feel assured that the physician he summons _ taining a law school to turn out mor 
to save his loved ones from death knows yers. There is every justification { 
what has been done in all the best medical school to turn out more able lawyers 
laboratories of the world. But this hum-  yers who elevate the standards of + 
blest citizen has no way of knowing whether _ fession by being in it, whose s 
the physician he summons has such knowl- whether as private individuals or ir 
edge, or having it knows how to apply it. office as prosecutors, legislators, cor 
Our graveyards are filled with victims of men or judges, shall be a potent 
vicious quacks with plausible personalities jn securing justice for individuals a1 
who have graduated from inferior schools petuating our democracy. Thus n 
or who masquerade as doctors under the yniversity add to its list of dividends 
protection of purchased diplomas. contributions to the cause of justic 
It is the business of the university to freedom. 
send forth physicians that have been The greatest single public business 


taught 
ence, men trained in the skillful appliea- this work there is devised a great s) 


the best and latest in medical sei- edueation of the children of the stat: 


tion of their knowledge and imbued with publie schools elementary, second 
the ability and desire to keep abreast of higher. To its maintenance and su 
medical progress, who by their standards there is devoted a greater proportior 
shall create a condition wherein none of public revenue than to any other « 
lesser ability shall be allowed to practise. of public business. Of this system t 
Through such men the university will de- versity is the head. Head not in the s 
clare a dividend to the state of happiness, that it is more important or that it | 
health and life for its citizens that is not larger student body, but in the sens 
measurable in dollars. from the other institutions element 
In the field of legal education also the high and college, the sons and daught 
render needed service. Missouri come to it for the complet 


university may 
their preparation in whatever may by 


Most peaceful men believe that there are 
too many lawyers; but those men who have 
found their property threatened or their its school of education it should 
rights infringed have discovered that able real assistance and inspirational guid 
To-day you may have for every school in the state. In its ps 


Pry 


chosen line of service. Likewise t 


lawyers are scarce. 
no need of an attorney; to-morrow your chological and educational laboratories 
success and happiness may depend upon’ should make scientific investigation 
receiving proper legal advice. The greater complex and perplexing problems « 
the number of lawyers whose lack of tech- cation. New methods and new 

nical knowledge and sound practical judg- should be tested and perfected or 1 
ment of business affairs is such as to render so that the children of the state 1 
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ted only to those proved to be ad- 


ut ous, 


Sporadie and unskiliful experimentation 


intrained teachers, however enthusi- 


is likely to be highly detrimental to 


the children upon whom the experiment is 


In 


| It is the business of the school of 
‘ation to know what has been and is 


l 


ng done wherever educational investiga- 
is earried on; to contribute its own 
of intelligent and scientific experi- 
tion along educational lines; to teach 
wn students all that is best in eduea- 
nal thought, and above all to train pros- 
ve teachers in methods of study and 


vestigation that will enable them after 


duation to keep pace with every advance 


educational theory and practice ; to point 


definitely the applicability of the re- 


Its of educational experimentation to the 


ery teacher in the state. 


conditions existing in our school; 
that men and women trained in the 


application of these methods are 
into the schools of our state, each to 
me a germinating center of inspiration 
influence that shall eventually mean 
great improvement of our schools. 
lhrough its school of education and par- 
larly through its research and graduate 
rk in edueation the university can be a 
ree of information and inspiration to 
Boards of edu- 


county and city superintendents, 


rincipals of high and elementary schools 


secure advice and assistance in prob- 
‘f school organization and manage- 
it and in the application of tried and 


‘ted principles to the practices of the 


There 


ool room. 
¥ is no community and but 


few 


mes that do not share in this dividend 


the university paid in service for the 
ldren. 

the ease of agriculture the services of 
university are more readily understood 


cause they result in benefits that are 


re easily realized in cash. If there is a 


farmer in Missouri who has not directly 
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profited from the work of the College of 
Agriculture, it is because he will not avail 
himself of the information and assistance 
that the college offers. The mere enumera- 
tion of the scores of experiments looking 
towards the reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction or the increasing of the quantity 
or the quality of the farmers’ products that 
have been carried to successful conclusion 
would extend beyond the limits of your 
patience. These be 
quite impossible for the individual farmer 


experiments would 
but from the college bulletins and the uni- 
versity extension agents he may learn their 
AS a 


sult of years of such service the farmers of 


results without cost to himself. re- 
Missouri raise more hay on fewer acres, 
more hogs with less danger of cholera, more 
hens that lay more eggs, 
give more milk, more trees that bear more 


more cows that 
fruit. In short, each year the increased 
profit due directly and indirectly to the 
work of the College of Agriculture will un- 
doubtedly amount to many times the cost of 
the whole university. Nor should the uni- 
versity be credited only with dividends in 
eash, for whatever leads to better condi- 
tions on the farm and to improvement in 
rural communities is giving stability and 
permanency to the most important indus- 
try in our state, and thereby aiding in the 
perfecting of our state and national life 

This is an age of information, and before 
the newspapers of our land lies a great op- 
portunity to bring to the people every- 
where that which they should know and a 
what is 


The jour- 


creat obligation to see that pre- 
sented is true and worth while. 
nalist and the teacher are both engaged in 
the work of education and it is important 
that both should have high standards and 
Through the school of 


to prepare 


patriotic purposes. 
journalism the university aims 
men and women whose services as journal- 
ists shall be to the advantage of their com- 
munities in the formation of clear ideas on 
questions of public interest, and in the up- 
building of all those moral and civie virtues 
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that make a town or county worth living 
in. If the university can train a genera- 
tion of Journalists who will print what the 
people want to read (for otherwise they 
will not read it) but at the same time print 
only that which they should read for the 
improvement of themselves and their com- 
munity, then will it be entitled to some 
additional credit in the column of divi- 
dends. 

For each of the other schools and col- 
leges of the university like justification can 
be made. I desire instead to call attention 
to a type of university service that though 
less valuable to the individual may be more 
valuable to the state and nation than the 
lines of professional preparation already 
It is by research that man dis- 
covers new truth and it is by the applica- 


diseussed. 


tion of new truth combined with old that 
he makes progress in civilization. In these 
days we are inclined to evaluate university 
training in terms of its practical applica- 
With this idea the university should 
be in full sympathy, provided it is allowed 
to remind its students and the public that 
a subject may be no less valuable because 


tion. 


its practical application may follow less im- 
upon its When 
judged by the standard of immediate use, 


mediately acquisition. 
much of the work of a university seems of 
doubtful practicability, but let us not for- 
get that back of every practical application 
lies a general theory. 
find their bases in pure sciences, and the 
day and the way in which some purely 
abstract law or isolated fact may come into 
relation with some other law and some 
other fact with an application of enormous 
benefit to mankind can not be foretold. 
Back of the marvels of Edison and Mar- 
eoni and Bell were years of patient discov- 
ery of general principles of electrical ac- 
tion. Back of the chemical processes on 
which our great industries are built lie 
years of careful experimentation by im- 
practical professors. Back of the an- 
nouncement of some permanent cure of a 


The applied sciences 
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hitherto unconquerable disease li 
dreds of apparently useless experiment 
biological science. There is searcely a thj 
that we eat or wear or use that 

been improved or made or brought 
because some genius has made pract 
application of the results of apparent}; 
Back of all our j 
tutions and forms of government lies ser; 


practical research. 


ous study of the history and progress 
mankind. In 
mankind is read aright, it will be 


fact, when the history 


that the greatest service to its progress 
been rendered not by the men who did 1 9 
most, but by the men who thought 
best. The university therefore can not | 
forgetful of its function to provide a pla 
for high thinking quite apart from possi 
immediate vocational application. H 
ever practical it may be in some of its en 
deavors, it must be apparently theoret 
In the busy mart where 
struggle for success there is little time for . 
the calm deliberation and the lifelong « 
perimentation that is often the price 
great progress. 
Fortunately the great industries mai 
tain experimental and research investigat 
ors, but their aim is an immediate result 
and their product is for the most part 
patentable for the benefit of themselves or 


in others. 


their employees. To the university proies- ers 
sor and his like must be left the search for yu 
truth untrammeled by thought of its appli- lo 


cation to the particular business that pays 
his salary. Within the university walls 
where there is peace, there is always hop I 
that experimentation and deliberation ma; 


somehow, somewhere, bear a golden fru 
age to be used some time for the happiness 


and prosperity of mankind. his 

With the increasing complexity of civil self 
zation we have ever greater need for me! rela 
qualified to perform special service. T iliza 
whatever degree organized society finds us mus 


for specialized ability, to that degree | 
university may wisely go in offering spe 
bear A 


cialized training. It must, however, 
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avs in mind that its graduates are not 


rely specialists. They are not merely 
irnalists, teachers, lawyers, farmers, doc- 
men, ministers, 


scientists, 


business 
tists, artisans, authors, 
rians. They are also citizens of a 
moeraey. They have not only their spe- 
i] service to perform and their individual 
‘ing to make, but they have always the 

and obligation to protect and defend 

institutions of democracy against the 
rect assault of destructive ideas and the 
nsidious devastations of wheedling dema- 


rs, engineers, 
his- 
free 


rs 


While in one sense they must be extreme 
lividualists devoting their time and 
ought to a minute though valuable por- 
tion of the world’s work, they must not be 
unmindful of their relation to the organi- 
tion that makes it possible for them so 
) specialize. A surgeon who thinks of his 
profession only as an opportunity for per- 
sonal sueeess as measured by an increasing 
reputation and correspondingly higher fees 
is failed in half his duty. There is a vast 
difference between the lawyer who views his 
‘lients only as a source of revenue and one 
o feels that he has a chance to forward 
the growth of the spirit of justice. A jour- 
nalist whose standard is the distributing of 
news the stench of which will attract read- 
ers and therefore more advertisers, renders 
quite a different service to mankind than 
does the one who recognizes his great op- 
portunity as a purveyor of truth to educate 
the people. 
It behooves the university graduate 
herefore that he be not overwhelmed by 
: tide of efficient service so specialized 
in one line of human endeavor as to shrivel 
his interest and sympathy in humanity it- 
self. It is in this broader view of a man’s 
relation to the state and nation and to civ- 
lization as a whole that the university 
must give some attention, to the end that 
even the least of its graduates shall fail 
‘0 pay in full his obligation to society. 
A democracy needs leadership and if the 
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educated do not furnish it, rest assured 
there are others who desire to, though you 
and I may not approve of the direction in 
which it leads. In these days when liberal 
education is overwhelmed by the interest- 
ing and absorbing demands of professional 
preparation it is highly important that 
every professional man shall be able to use 
his ability of scientific inquiry and clear 
thinking in helping to solve the problems 
of publie service and mutual cooperation. 

The university aims to give every student 
a dominant interest in life; to make him 
feel that he must work hard now in order 
to prepare for still harder work to come; 
to emphasize for every one that his univer- 
sity course should prepare him to excel in 
some useful service, and to help him to 
choose that field in which he has the great- 
est interest and the greatest possibilities of 
success. But however great the emphasis 
upon professional training may be, the uni- 
versity can not forget its duty to make a 
man broader than his business; to give him 
a wider human sympathy; to show him a 
glimpse of the great thoughts of humanity 
and thus make him a better citizen. 

To establish ideals of conduct; to create 
an appreciation of community responsibil- 
ity; to develop the power and the desire 
to think wisely about the complex prob- 
lems of state and nation; and to cultivate 
the ability to express ideas effectively for 
the forwarding of his own business and the 
improvement of community conditions—all 
these elements are no less the business of 
the university than is the perfecting of a 
man in the arts of his business or profes- 
sion. An analytical mind, a discriminative 
judgment, the power to distinguish truth 
from error, not only in one’s own business 
but outside of it, are qualities that the 
graduates of the university should have in 
greater measure because of the influence of 
the university. 

There is, however, a still broader defini- 
tion of education that the university must 
keep in mind; namely, that the purpose of 
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education is to improve both the labor and 
the leisure of mankind. After a man has 
done all that he needs to do or desires to 
do for himself and for his fellow man, there 
is still time that he may call his own—the 
idle hours of life that may be devoted to 
that inalienable right of man—the pursuit 
of happiness. In these idle hours the uni- 
versity finds vast fields of influence. The 
result of a university education should be 
that through increased capacity to labor 
the leisure hours come sooner and more 
often and are more abundantly filled with 
the pleasures that mankind considers high- 
est and best. To give a man more leisure 
but leave that leisure vacant would profit 
him but little. The university is obligated 
to improve man’s pleasure; to give him a 
taste for and an appreciation of all that is 
best and noblest ; to teach him to love music 
and art and literature and life in all their 
various manifestations; to enjoy contem- 
plation, to appreciate activity, and ever in 
peace and contentment to take great pleas- 
ure in the pursuit of truth and beauty. 
Thus may a man because of his university 
education live more serviceably, enjoy more 
intensely, die more contentedly. 

And when all these things have been well 
done the university may feel that in some 
small degree it has fulfilled its mission. 

STRATTON D. Brooks 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL CRITICS AND A 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


EpucaTion has been up for a round of 
criticism of late. Some of the criticism has 
been general, some of it has been specific; 
some of it has concerned itself with cost, 
some of it has been focused on subject-mat- 
ter and teaching; but practically all of it 
has assumed as a matter of course that edu- 
cational procedure as a whole is in very bad 
condition and needs a complete revision. 

Some of the criticism is without doubt 
justifiable. It would be strange indeed if 


through a busy two generations o{ 


experimentation nothing had been devel. 
oped which is imperfect, and nothing 
which is even utterly worthless. So far a 
we know no condition of perfect procedy 


and product can be found even in the fi 


of the sciences, and certainly not in th 
perimentations in government. The s 


effort. 
But the erities of education are not th: 


may be assumed to be true of educatio. 


selves free from liability to damaging crit 


cism of their attitudes and methods. When 


a particular condition is under fire t 
seem unable to concede that it may by 
worse than others that are at the time 


tirely free from criticism, and they usua 


content themselves with damning stat 
ments without working out a conclusi 


which justifies their critical attitude. 
be complete, a destructive criticism sho 


| 


be followed by constructive suggestion 


amounting to a practical program to t 
the place of the one under fire. Suc! 


type of criticism, however, is very rar 


found. The constructive program near: 


always comes from the party under crit 


cism. 
The erities of education have been 


busy with condemnation to develop a con 


structive program. We have become 


familiar with their statements that edu 


} 
+ 


sation is too extensive, that too many thu 


are taught, that they are not well taught 


and that education is too expensive 
have heard it suggested that this o 
subject should be eliminated from th 
cational program, but there is no ax 
ment as to what these subjects should 


} 
iy 


There is a suggestion here and there t 


the main results of the experimentatio! 
the past two or three generations sho 
be discarded, and that educational ef 
should be concentrated on the vene! 

subjects which our grandparents stud 
Occasionally, also, we have it indicated t! 
we have departed too far from the id 
and practices of the little red schoolh 
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But the truth is that the erities of educa- 
n have no definite program of reform. 
‘here is, however, a well-defined con- 

structive educational program which has 

n evolved for use in the after-war period 

reconstruction. Its fundamental propo- 
sitions were announced in 1918, ready for 
service immediately after the war. This 

s far in advance of the general govern- 

which did not take its first step in 
direction of adjustment to the new con- 
ons brought about by the world war 
til October of that year. At that time 

Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, proposed 

that a commission be created to make a 

study of national readjustments to be made 

after the conclusion of peace. The other 
principal belligerent powers, including 

Germany, had made a beginning along this 

line a year or two earlier, or at about the 

me when a committee of the National Ed- 

cation Association started to work on a 
program for the revision of educational 
procedure under the changed conditions 
brought about by the war. And so it hap- 
pened that a well-planned educational pro- 
gram, so far as fundamental propositions 
were concerned, was ready for use at about 
the same time that consideration of a na- 
tional program of general readjustment 
was initiated. 

The propositions presented as a guide for 
educational effort were few and definite. 
The original points as presented were 
thought to be the most important ones in 
the conditions of present-day life. They 
were at the time of their announcement 
simply enumerated and marked for empha- 
sis, leaving most of the details of their spe- 
cific application to be worked out later. 
These points were called objectives. They 
were seven in number and were intended 
to secure the following: 1. The necessary 
knowledge and practices essential to the 
development of health. 2. The command 
of the fundamental processes in education. 
3. Knowledge and ideals concerning worthy 
home-membership. 4. The essential knowl- 
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edge about and an introduction to voca- 
tions. 5. Essential facts about and prac- 
tices in citizenship. 6. Knowledge of how 
to make worthy use of leisure. 7. The de- 
velopment of ethical character. 

It was intended that courses of study 
should be developed for both the elemen- 
tary and the high school which should be 
based on these objectives, and which should 
tend to develop students in the knowledge, 
practices and ideals indicated by them. 
Following the report of the committee of 
the National Education Association, which 
provided suggestive details for use in the 
eurricula of high schools, the Bureau of 
Education prepared and distributed the es- 
sentials of the material contained in the 
report in a bulletin called ‘‘Cardina! Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Eduecation.’’ Since 
that time a considerable amount of work 
has been done to make the objectives ser- 
viceable in the field of elementary educa- 
tion. <A tentative set of relative values’ has 
been set up to show the weight or emphasis 
that should be given to each objective in 
the development of curricula for the ele- 
mentary schools. This makes it possible to 
proceed scientifically in curricula-making 
for these schools. As yet no such weights 
have been published as guides in the mak- 
ing of curricula for the high schools, 
though certain tentative suggestions along 
this line have been forwarded to the writer 
from the San Diego State Teachers College. 
The indications are that from these begin- 
nings scientific weightings will soon be 
available for all divisions of the field of 
education. 

In so far as a conclusion may be drawn 
from the varied criticism of educational ef- 
fort, it may be decided that what is de- 
manded of an educational program is that 
it shall cover the main essentials involved 
in present-day living, and that this shall be 

1See article by the writer in the May number 
of The Elementary School Journal. See also the 
September number of The Sierra Educational 


News. 
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done as economically as possible. The pub- 
lie has a right to ask what a program has 
to offer and what it will cost, and the pro- 
ponents of a plan should be able to give a 
satisfactory answer to these questions. 

In the case of the program set up by the 
National Education Association, the an- 
swers can be readily given. The objectives 
are intended to concentrate educational ef- 
fort on the achievement of certain worthy 
ends which are generally conceded to be 
fundamental in a society such as ours, and 
to eliminate subject-matter and procedure 
which do not lead toward these ends. In 
addition to this plan for concentration and 
elimination there is also another feature 
which commends itself to those who desire 
limits and bounds beyond which any par- 
ticular activity may not be allowed to go. 
This is the weighting of the objectives, pre- 
viously referred to. The objectives with 
their weights may be considered as a means 
of applying budgetary procedure in edu- 
cation, both as to subject-matter and cost. 
With such a plan all the necessary safe- 
guards are provided. 

Some of the practical features of the pro- 
gram may be examined. Let us take for 
example the matter of the weights of the 
objectives. Through these, certain rela- 
tionships are established which tend to se- 
eure to each objective its proper share of 
time and attention, and to prevent the 
overloading of the curriculum at any par- 
ticular point. For example, the weight of 
the fourth objective, which is vocation, is 
for the elementary field 10.4 per cent. That 
weight says two very important things to 
the curriculum-maker. The first is that he 
ean not stress the material concerning vo- 
eations beyond the limit set by its weight 
without trespassing on the allowance for 
the other objectives. This is an exceedingly 
important matter, since lack of balance and 
proportion has been one of the causes of a 
great deal of criticism. The other point of 
information which this weight gives is this. 
It says definitely that if there is more ma- 
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terial available on this subject of vocat} 


5 


than can be used under the limitation so: 


by its weight, selections must be mac: 
that the limit will not be exceeded. 1 
both proportion and limitation are secur 
The same procedure would be follow: 
the case of the other objectives. 

Another matter of concern is the eff 
of this program on the present subjects 
the various curricula. The objectives 
not set up in terms of subjects now taug 
in the schools, though the material nec 
sary to achieve them may, in the main 
found in these subjects. Some rearrai 
ment of material will undoubtedly be n 
essary in securing the proper emphasis 
each objective. Some eliminations may 
made, as the objectives function more fu 
because of unsuitability of material, 
some on aceount of lack of room under t 


rf 


S 


weights. Conceivably, some additions ma) 


have to be made in order to supply pro; 
material for some of the objectives wh 
indicate points of emphasis which have 1 
heretofore, been sufficiently stressed 


such additions would be balanced by corr 


sponding reductions at other points 


fact, one of the strongest claims to merit 


that the objectives can have, aside from 


fact that they state fundamental consider 
tions in education, is found in the provisio: 
for an enforced maintenance of proper ! 


lationships in types of educational eff: 
designed to secure different specific ends 


+} 
t 


The cost of an educational program is al 


ways an important consideration. A s 
factory arrangement must possess a cert 


flexibility in this respect. To be successtu 


+ 


it must at all times be responsive to | 


limits which the pablie can be induced t 
expend. Expansion or curtailment shou 
be made without disturbing scientific 


determined relationships. Especial; 


S- 


times of necessary retrenchment there must 
be sufficient flexibility so that curtailment 


of expenditures may strike general!) 


not cut off certain parts entirely. Flex 


Xx 


eng 


bility ean be provided for in no better way 
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‘han through the budget system applied to 

eurricula of the schools and this is ex- 

y what the objectives, when properly 
weighted, are intended to do. 

[he objectives may have an influence in 

her direction which has considerable 

signifieance. Legislation has recently been 

ted toward the securing of certain re- 

‘s in education by prescription of spe- 

subject-matter. 

n done in minute detail, going so far in 


Sometimes this has 


some eases as to indicate by law the exact 
imber of minutes per week to be devoted 
to certain subjects. Such action as a mat- 
of eourse takes no thought of total re- 
uirements or the maintenance of relation- 
ships of subject-matter. It is concerned 
with securing attention to points which the 
gislators think should have particular at- 
tention. In some eases, where such legisla- 
tion has fixed details as to time and effort 
n fifteen or twenty subjects, all possibility 
f maintaining a properly balanced curric- 
ulum disappears. If the objectives were 
generally accepted, on the other hand, they 
would furnish a basis for general legisla- 
tion instead of the minute and specifie kind 
now in vogue. Such a change would open 
the way for the scientific development of 
urricula. Legislation could still be specific 
enough if enacted in terms of weighted ob- 
jectives, and the responsibility for curricu- 
lum-making would be placed directly on 
educational authorities where it rightfully 
belongs. 
C. L. PHELPs 
ESIDENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Dp 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE JAPANESE APPROPRIATION FOR 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Tue Japanese cabinet council has decided 
upon a fund of 24,000,000 ven, or about $12,- 
100,000, to be provided out of the national 
treasury for compulsory education, according to 
' recent report in the Boston Evening Tran- 

ript. Regulations for the expenditures of this 
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appropriation will be announced shortly under 
imperial ordinance. 

The Japanese department of education has 
recently investigated the proportion of primary 
school teachers to pupils throughout the empire 
and finds this to be 176,630 teachers to 8,120,991 
pupils. The fund now decided upon will be 
allotted to cities, towns and villages to supple- 
ment educational projects already in existence. 

Chinese students in Japan will have the 
benefit of an appropriation of $75,000 per 
month from their government to aid them dur- 
ing their study in Japanese universities and col- 
leges. Increasingly large numbers of Chinese 
go each year to Japan for higher education. 

With a view to improving the health condi- 
tions of the Japanese people, Baron Masuda 
and Baron Mitsui have each contributed 200,000 
yen to the Keio University to establish a food 
research laboratory in connection with the uni- 
versity hospital. This food laboratory will be 
the first of its kind in Japan. Dr. Kenta Omori, 
the head of the research work, and Dr. Z. Kawa- 
kami will soon be sent by the Keio University 
authorities to America and then to Europe for 
the purpose of studying similar undertakings in 
those countries. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 
IN EUROPE 


THERE were 1,400 American students in 
France during the past year, according to a re- 
port of the American University Union in 
Europe made public last week. Prediction was 
made that France, having outstripped German 
universities in this respect, as a result of the 
war, will continue to hold the lead thus gained. 
The American students came from 41 states 
and the District of Columbia and represented 
160 American institutions. They were scat- 
tered among fifty French universities in Paris 
and the provinces. 

Reports as to the increasing service of the 
American University Union as a clearing house 
for students abroad were submitted to the trus- 
tees by Dr. G. E. MacLean, retiring director of 
the British division, and Professor Paul van 
Dyke, retiring director of the continental uivi- 
sion. Dr. MacLean has been succeeded in Lon- 
don by President C. A. Duniway, of Colorado 
College, and Professor van Dyke in Paris by 








ernon Coleman, of the University 
Chicago. The Paris branch is ocecupving new 


173 Boulevard St. Germain. 


he officers of the union have been re-elected : 
Chairman of the trustees, Dr. Henry Pratt Jud- 
on, of the Universi ot Chicago: secretary, 
Professor John W. Cunliffe, of the Columbia 
School of Journalism ; treasurer, Henry Bb. 


Ney members 
board are President A. 
Harvard Unive ; An- 
of the Yale 


Corporation, and ex President William Arnold 


New 


administrative 


Thompson, of York City. 
or the 
Lawrence Lowell, ot rsits 


son Phelps Stokes, 


tormer secretal 
Shanklin, of Wesleyan University. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


Unper an order issued September 25, by W. 


W. Husband, commissioner general of 1mmigra- 
the 


United States without regard to quota limits, 


tion, foreign students will be admitted to 


provided arrangements between the student and 


the institution he is entering have been made in 


advanee, or other conditions have been met. 
The order in full is as follows: 

] An otherwise admissible alien who seeks 
temporary admission to the United States for the 
purpose of attend a recognized institution of 


higher education as a regularly matriculated stu 


dent, and who at the time of 





arrival at a United 
States port is in excess of a monthly or annual 


quota allotted under the Act of May 19, 1921, as 
amended, may be temporarily admitted by the ex- 
amining 

(a) Upon presentation of satisfactory evidence 


that such alien is qualified to enter, and has defi 


inspector under the following conditions: 


arranged to enter, a recognized institution 
the United States as a 


nitely 
of higher education in 
student. 

(b) When holder of a scholar 
ship in a recognized institution of higher educe 


the United States, issued by a f 


such alien is the 
tion in elgn 
government or otherwise. 

(c) Upon credentials 
that the United 


States under the auspices of a foreign government 


presentation of proper 


showing such alien is coming to 


for the purpose of pursuing studies in a recog- 
nized institution of higher education. 


(2) The question of whether an alien is admis- 


sible as a student under this order may be deter 
mined prior to his arrival at a United States port 
upon the presentation to the secretary of labor of 
Where 


an applicant presents satisfactory evidence of his 


sufficient documentary or other evidence. 
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s made to enter an institution of | 


tion in the United States to an Am« 
officer t country of his res 
otheer cert through official cl t 


is a bona fide student and recor ls 
porary admission as such, sucl t 
reco endation will be accepted | t 
f labo i t prima facie evide e ft ts 
is a I i fide student 

For the purposes of this ord t 


institution of higher eduecation’’ s 


sidered to mean any university, college, s 


or other 


institution affording advance 
r 


or technical training which is so r 
approved by the secretary of labor, a t 
ident’’ shall be considered to me 
is qualified to enter and has definit 
ranged to enter a particular institution 
nite course of study. 
+) ‘*Temporary admission’’ as us‘ 
order shall mean not more than one yet 
understanding that such period may b 
the 


Where an alien is temporarily admitted 


if an alien maintains status of a st 


order, he shall be paroled to the institut 
enters or to its accredited representative, \ 
accredited representative of his gover! 

such institution, or person, shall undert 

the 
whenever an alien temporarily admitted 
student at the 


commissioner general of 


s 


vise 


order ceases to be a 
entered. 

(5) Officers in charge shall immediat 
the commissioner general of immigrat 
a student is admitted under this order, 
name, nationality, date of admission, th 
who! 


institution entered, to 


facts 


location of 


and other which he consider 


may 


essential. 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE annual report of President N 
Murray Butler, of Columbia Universit 
He states that 


resources of the four corporations inc! 


made public last week. 


the educational system of Columbia | 
amounted on June 30, 1923, to $92,24 
of which $72,779,731.86 was in the ed 
system of Columbia University itself. B 
economy and the strict application of f 
get system, the work of each of the 


porations during the year was carried « 








Cs. 
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cit in income and expense account. The 

mount received in gifts during the year 

ited to the unprecedented total of $12,- 

5021.59, of which $11,048,184.53 was paid to 
easurer of Columbia University. 

cifts made during the year were tor im- 

te use and buildings and grounds in addi- 

to the special and general endowments. 


ong them were: 


s F. Eno, $5,817,575; Mrs. Stephen V. 
ss, $1,300,000; Edward S. Harkness, $2, 
2980.75; Ellen C. Harris, $515,166.58; Joseph 
Lamar, $325,000; Cora M. Perkins, $2351,- 
- Robert B. Van Cortlandt, $169,844.98; A. 
Hepburn, $225,000; James M. Libbey, 
75; Catherine A. Ross, $21,565.36; Mrs. 
B. Lawrence, $20,000; Victor Baier, 
67; Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 
; Mary E. Saunders, $12,000; Alumni Fund 
ttee, $20,000; Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
Commonwealth Fund, $7,600; Class of 
8, $6,500; Clarence H. Mackay, $6,000; H. A. 
$6,000; Henry Philip Goldschmidt, 
George Wellwood Murray, $5,000; Mrs. 
. G. Smith and Mrs. Sencenbaugh, $5,000; 
1895, College and Science, $4,854.11, and 

\. Metz, $3,000. 


university’s $12,000,000 building program 
s been carried forward during the year and 
Faculty House on East Field has been com- 
ted and is occupied. It is expected that the 
ool of Business at Broadway and 116th 
eet will be ready by next commencement day. 
e new residence hall for women students on 
st Field also is near completion. 
lhe program ineludes the erection of labora- 
buildings for chemistry, chemical engineer- 
g¢ and physics along Broadway north of 
never Hall and along 120th Street south 
the Horace Mann School. Work is expected 
start soon on the proposed Students’ Hall 
for the completion of University Hall. A 
library building for Teachers College will 


} 


ready before the close of the school year, and 


hen building conditions become satisfactory, 


rk will start on the new residence hall for 
nard College. Baker Field will be com- 


pleted by next year. 


On the subject of scholarship Dr. Butler 


mbia University has long made and is daily 


aking a strong effort on behalf of scholarship. 


It aims to give its scholars both instruments and 


ypportunity with which to work, and it never ceases 
to endeavor to add to the number of its produc 
tive scholars by drawing upon every possible source 
of supply. It is trying still more completely to 
set free its scholars for scholarship by disciplining 
the advanced or graduate student in self-direction 


and self-help, and by lessening his demands upon 
the older scholars for constant lectures and per 
sonal instruction. The American graduate student 
has for the most part been assisted to form the 
very bad habit of regarding himself as in the 
same relation to his university teacher that the 
school boy bears to his school master. For this 
attitude of intellectual timidity, planlessness and 
dependence it is desirable to substitute as quickly 
as may be an attitude of self-reliance, self-control 
and independent scholarly endeavor. Lectures to 
graduate students may well be reduced to a mini 
mum, and for them be substituted seminars, dis 
cussions, personal conversations and criticism of 


individual work. 


TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


A pEcision handed down on September 11, 
as we learn from the Christian Science Monitor, 
by Paul Burkes, judge of the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles County, declares constitutional an 
act passed by the last session of the legislature 
limiting the fees charged by employment agen- 
cies to 10 per cent. of a teacher's first month’s 
salary. Though the case will be taken to the 
State Supreme Court, confidence is expressed 
that Judge Burkes’s opinion will be upheld. 

Although the new law, which injunctions have 
prevented from becoming operative, limits the 
tees to be collected by agencies from those ap- 
plying for positions in many classes of employ- 
ment, teachers’ agencies are the ones which have 
attacked the validity of the law. U. S. Webb, 
attorney-general of the state, and Edwin W. 
Widney, his deputy, represented the commis- 
sioner of labor at the trial and defended the new 
law. Miss Gertrude Emmerich, of San Fran- 
cisco, to whom credit is given for originating 
the law, was present at the trial, and numerous 
witnesses testified to excessive rates charged 
teachers by placement bureaus and agencies. 

Representatives of employment agencies tes- 
tified that the law actually would prohibit them 
from continuing in business, instead of merely 
regulating them, as the low rate would prevent 
their operation at profit. In this way, they 
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claimed, the law violates their constitutional for those qualified and desiring to work 
field. 


rights 
. 9 y , ; ¢ > i € ] y . 7 t 
Judge Burkes declared that evidence submit- 2. To demonstrate in a number of w 
tered cities the value of such psychiatric 
ted at the trial did not convince him that the ered cities the value of such | , at 
treatment applied to children of this sort 
agencies could not operate successfully and at s . 
f ' ; H id 4 from juvenile courts, schools and other ag 
‘ rofit under the new law. > § “dl: — : 

1 pro inder the ne i e addec 3. To develop the work of the visiting 
It may safely be assumed that the legislation Whereby the invaluable early contacts 
under consideration was enacted for the purpose school systems make possible with every 


be utilized for the understanding and d 
of the child. 
4. To extend by various educational ¢ 


of correcting abuses regarded by the legislature 
as being so flagrant as to require correction. There 
is to-day a higher standard of justice in all the 
affairs of life than in the past. An awakened knowledge and use of these methods. 


\ 


‘onscience has awed cor ‘rcial standards £ 1. ; ’ 
— ' © has outlawed commercial rsoenten that The fund’s program, as adopted in N 
were subversive of real progress. An aroused sense ‘ , . — 
: ; ber, 1921, provided for joint endeavor 
of the duty which each member of society owes to ng ‘ . 

part of four social agencies, and organized 
four divisions: The New York School of § 
Work, the National Committee for M 


Hygiene, Division for the Prevention of Ty 


every other member is responsible for much of the 
recent remedial legislation. Laws must be justified 
by something more than the will of the majority. 
They must rest upon the eternal foundation of 
righteousness. It is the duty of the court to give quency; the Public Education Asso 

effect to the legislative will, unless it is a palpable the City of New York; and the Joint Com 


invasion of the constitutional guaranties. on Methods of Preventing Delinquency 
While Judge Burkes refused to make the A PROPOSED NEW YORK CITY I 
temporary injunction against the new law per- SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING 


manent, he agreed to continue the status quo 
OF TEACHERS 


until the Supreme Court shall pass final judg- 


ment upon the case. He stipulated, however, Artuur 8. Somers, chairman of thi 


that the case be hastened as much as possible, mittee on finance and budget of the New \ 


and warned counsel that unless this were done City Board of Education, has outlined t 


the injunction would be removed and the agen- board the following plan: 
cies prosecuted for violation of the new law. It has been recognized for years that t 


cal and educational facilities for training 
THE COMMONWEALTH FUND PRO- shave been insufficient. The physical plant 1 
GRAM FOR THE PREVENTION purpose has been scattered and deficient 
OF DELINQUENCY school system is large and dispersed, and t! 

been no central laboratory where educat 


Because it has appeared to the Common- : 
periments could be conducted—to be a 


wealth Fund of New York City that the great- 
est single need for the child tending toward 


loyryt 


" 


successful or dropped if unsuccessful. 
been a tendency to initiate educational pr 


delinquency is that he be “accurately and ade- tivities and to prematurely accelerate th 
quately understood”; that his problems, difficul- gardless of ultimate utility. 

ties and motives be appreciated; “that the This is not said in any way to reflect \f 
decision as to what is the best thing to do fcr efforts or the fine ideals of persons engag 

him be based on a thoroughgoing knowledge,” educational work. The growth of the s 8 


tem has been so rapid that it has been imposs 
to conduct educational experiments with anything 
approaching exactness. Daily problems throug 


the fund has determined, according to a special 
report just issued, to concentrate, in its program 
for the prevention of delinquency, on the fol- 
. . out our many schools absorb the attent 
lowing points: ater 
energy of principals and teachers. 
1. To develop the psychiatric study of difficult, It is the belief of your committee that 
predelinquent and delinquent children in the Board of Education and the city of New 


schools and the juvenile courts; to develop sound should look forward to the establishment 
methods of treatment based on such study; and large, centralized institution which shou 


to provide courses of training along sound lines technical and professional training s¢! 


] 














» 
’ 


rs, and the place of testing and the proving 
roving of the value of educational activi 
leas and theories. Such an_ institution 
be the heart of the school system, from 
and to which should flow the real and the 
principles and precepts of education. 
craduate courses should be liberally provided, 
ilities should be available for the personal 
ment of teachers now in the service. 
s may cost some millions of dollars, but such 
stitution should be planned to be second to 
the world. New York City, at Forty 
| Street and Fifth Avenue, has a magnificent 
library, and at Seventy second Street is the 
Museum of Natural History. A teach 
1ining institution, such as is here suggested, 
be located adjacent to either of these re 
ries of the accumulated knowledge, history 
sdom of mankind, to the end that the one 
react upon the other in the creation of an 
on center of ever growing benefit to the 
New York, and of inspiration nationally 
even internationally. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. Russent H. Conwewz, founder and 
lent of Temple University, announced last 

ek that he plans to retire shortly from the 
istration of the university and of the two 
tals of which he is the head. He will de- 

te his full time to the Grace Baptist Temple, 
vhich he is pastor. Dr. Conwell is eighty- 

e years old. At the banquet at which the 
ouncement of his coming retirement was 
ade, he stated that more than 130,000 students 
ave been graduated from Temple in its thirty 


rs of activity. 


Tue Board of Education of New York City 
s elected the three nominees for district super- 
tendent presented by the Board of Superin- 
dents: Cornelius Fleming, George Hantz and 
Miss Lucile H. Nicol. The salaries are $6,000 
i year. The selection of Miss Nicol, a teacher 
charge of a probationary school in Brook- 
has brought forth charges of political 
tavoritism, 


Dr. 8. JosepHine Baker, of New York, has 
een appointed consulting director in maternity 
nd infaney and child hygiene of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, as 
mnouneed by Grace Abbott, chief of the 


oureau. 
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Directors of the American Child Health 
Association, New York City, have been elected 
as follows: Dr. E. L. Thorndike, protessor of 
educational psychology at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Dr. A. J. Chesley, secretary of the 
Minnesota State Board of Health; Dr. Henry 
F. Helmholz, of the Mayo Foundation; Chris- 
tian A. Herter, assistant to Secretary Hoover; 
Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, health commissioner of 
Detroit, and Charles Ormond Williams, field 
secretary of the National Education Associa- 


tion. 


Dr. Stuart G. Nose, professor in Milsaps 
College, has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion in Newcomb College, Tulane University; 
Dr. Melvin A. Martin, professor of psychology 
and education at Converse College, has been 


appointed professor of psychology 


E. S. Jones, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy and director of the bureau of appointments 
at Oberlin College, has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 


S. HeLen BrinGe, formerly of the Delaware 
State Department of Education, who this year 
received the doctorate in education from Har- 
vard, has been appointed assistant professor of 
education in the University of California. 


Dr. Or11s W. CALDWELL, director of the Lin- 
ecoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was guest of honor at a luncheon on No- 
vember 28 of the graduates of Teachers College 
who are now studying for the master’s degree. 


Dr. AURELIA Henry Rein warp, president of 
Mills College, California, recently elected to sue- 
ceed Miss Ada L. Comstock in the presidency 
of the American Association of University 
Women, is visiting the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation in Washington. 


Dr. CHARLES F. THWING, president enferitus 
of Western Reserve University, was awarded 
the first prize of $250 in the Chicago Daily 
News contest, inaugurated for “suggestions 
bearing upon a practicable plan whereby the 
United States may cooperate with other nations 
for the prevention of war.” 
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ne Nobel has been 
varded to Protessor Friedrich Pregl, of 
remembered that the Nobel prize in 
to Protessor R. A. 
to Pro- 


Banting. 


Prize tor chemistry 
Graz. 
It will pe 


has been awarded 


physics 
Millikan, and the prize in medicine 


lesso! J. J. R. Macleod and Dr. KF. G. 


Sik CHARLES SHERRINGTON, Waynflete pro- 
fessor of physiology at Oxford, has been nomi- 
nated by the council of the Royal Society for 

Awards of medals 
Royal Medals to Sir 
Napier for his researches in 
meteorological and to 
Martin, F.R.S., for his 
metabolism. The Copley Medal to Professor 
HI. Lamb, F.R.S., for his researches in mathe- 
matical physics. The Davy Medal to Protessor 
H. B. Baker, F.R.S., for his researches on the 
complete drying of gases and liquids. The 
Hughes Medal to Professor R. A. Millikan, of 


the California Institute of Technology, for his 


reelection to the presidency. 


have been made as follows: 
Shaw, F.R.S., 
science, Professor C. J. 


researches on animal 


determination of the electronic charge and of 


other physical constants. 


Tue Earl of Crawford and Balearres has 
been installed as chancellor of the University of 


Manchester in succession to the late Lord Morley 


Dr. Jounn Ronatp Curriz, professor of pre- 
ventive diseases, Queens University Faculty of 
Medicine, Kingston, Ont., has been appointed 
Henry Mechan professor of public health at the 


University of Glasgow, Scotland. 


We learn from the School Board Journal 
that True C. Morrill, who was dropped from 
the office of superintendent by the board of 
edueation of New Bedford, Mass., has brought 
suit against that body demanding damages in 
the sum of $5,000. He had come from Bangor, 


Me., to Allen P. Keith. When Mr. 
Morrill was dropped Mr. Keith was reinstated. 


sueceed 


Artuur W. Smirn, of Rochester, N. H., has 
accepted the superintendency at Newburyport, 
Mass. 


WituiAM R. Dick, secretary of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, was given the addi- 
tional position of business manager at a meet- 
ing of the board last week. His total salary 
was made $10,000 a year, an increase of $2,200. 
The board voted advances of $1,000 a year in 
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the salaries of associate superintendent 


trict superintendents and directors of s) 


departments. 


Miss Lypra S. E1icuer, of Washingto 
daughter of H. M. Eicher, former membe; 
the state board of education, has been ap] 
special investigator by the extension divis 
the University of Iowa to assist county s 
visors in the work of reinvestigating 


pension cases in Iowa. 


Miss Vivian D. Couns, formerly 
tor in physical education and assistant 
department of physiology of Wellesley ( 
has been appointed an assistant in the Divis 
of Physical Education and Health of Co 


ticut. 


Proressor D. K. Davin, of Harvard U 


> 


sity, has resigned as assistant dean to tak 
He will 


tinue to teach retail store management. 


position with Filene’s in Boston. 


J. Hvuew director of the ed 


tional division of Price, Waterhouse and ( 


JACKSON, 


pany, New York, has been appointed profess 
of accounting in Harvard University. 


Dr. Harry L. Kent, president of th 
Mexico Mechanical College, 
has declined to accept the presidency « 
and Mechanical College at St 


Agricultural and 
Agricultural 
water, Okla. 


Tue Board of Foreign Missions of 
Methodist Episcopal Church has accepted 
resignation of the Reverend Dr. Bertrand M 
Tipple as president of the Methodist Colleg 
situated on the Eighth Hill of Rome, ove: 


ing the Vatiean. 


Harry N. LInpatz, of th 


partment of engineering at Oberlin College, 


PROFESSOR 


been appointed dean of students. 


Franck L. ScHoety has been appointed } 
fessor of French in Tulane University. Hi 
was educated 


a native of France and 


1 
} 


Sorbonne and also in Caius College, Cambridg 
His academic career was interrupted for a t 
by his accepting the position as secretary of 
Czar of Bulgaria, and later by his services ! 
four years as lieutenant and captain ir 


French Army. During the years 1919-22 
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siting professor of French in the Univer- 
Chicago and spent the following year 
turer under the auspices of the French 
stry of Fine Arts and the Alliance Fran- 
visiting leading institutions in the United 


+ 


States and Canada. 


Proressor A, Feviiuerat, of the Sorbonne, 
address before the Alliance Frangaise 
Brown University on December 1 on 
agination Frangaise.” 
rRAND RussE.., of Trinity College, Cam- 
will 
rs’ Union and the Teachers’ Union Aux- 
of New York City on January 25. 


address a joint meeting of the 


\r a meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia on December 7, Dr. 
ik Avydelotte, 
College, spoke on “Anglo-American educational 


president of Swarthmore 


Dr. CHarLes F, THwine, president emeritus 

Western Reserve University, president of the 

Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, will ad- 

the association on the evening of Decem- 

14 at the Hotel Savoy, New York City, 
g as his subject “John Morley.” 


Payson SmitH, State Commissioner of Edu- 


on for Massachusetts, was the principal 
cer at the opening of the New York State 
leachers’ Association Convention which opened 


t Albany on November 26. 


th, Dr. WittiAM M. Proctor, associate professor 
¢] ot education in charge of secondary education 
M Leland Stanford University, California, gave 

ng November five lectures at Boston Univer- 
sity on “The discovery and treatment of indi- 


ial differences among high school pupils.” 


speakers who addressed the annual meet- 
z ot the Jefferson County, New York, Teach- 
’ Association in the Watertown High School 


? 


November 1 and 2, ineluded Presidents 


les A, 
ederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton College, and 


Richmond, of Union University; 


Charles W. Flint, of Syracuse University. 
gt P 


philosophy, University College, whose death 


‘OFESSOR JAMES SULLY, emeritus professor 


s recently announced, was the recognized 
er of the older school of psychology which 
lrew its inspiration from the associationist and 
empiricist philosophers—Mill, Spencer, Bain, 
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Hodgson. Professor Sully was the 


Human Mind” 


He devoted much study to the 


Lewes and 
author of “The and “An Essay 
on Laughter.” 


psychology of childhood. 

Dr. WiLttiAM HALL, a pioneer in England in 
the cause ot feeding poor school children, has 
Dr. Hall pro- 


pounded the theory that environment and good 


died at the age of ninety years. 


food could “beat heredity,” and he worked tor 
many years in organizing a system of mid-day 
dinners, boots and warm clothing for poor chil- 


dren. 


A MEETING was held at Clark University on 


the evening of December 7, in memory of 
Arthur Gordon Webster, late professor of phys- 
ics. President W. W. Atwood presided. Dr. 
A. P. Wills, of Columbia; Dr. Edwin H. Hall, 
of Harvard; Dr. M. I. Pupin, of Columbia, and 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall were the speakers. 


World” series of 


at Wellesley College has been planned this year 


THE annual “New lectures 


to be concerned particularly with America’s 


domestie, political, social and economic prob- 
lems. On November 26 Professor Elizabeth 
Donnan, of the department of economics and 
sociology, spoke on “The farm bloc—its reeord 
and possibilities.” Professor Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University, discussed “Stabilizing the dol- 
On December 11 the Hon- 


Culbertson, chairman of the 


lar” on December 3. 
orable William S. 
United States Tariff Commission, will present 
the subject, “The interest of the United States 
Other lee- 


dates, are 


in international trade conditions.” 


turers announced, without definite 
James G. MacDonald, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association; Stuart Chase, of the Labor 
Mirza Hus- 


sein Khan Alai, minister to the United States 


Bureau, Inc., and His Excellency 


from Persia. 

Tue Department of the Interior announces 
a National 
Washington on January 11 to 14, inclusive, to 


Illiteracy Conference to meet in 


work out practical methods of attacking the 
problem of adult illiteracy in the United States. 
General sessions will be held in the auditorium 
of the Interior Department, 18th and F Streets. 
The National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion are cooperating in the promotion of this 


conference and will hold it jointly. It is ex- 
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pected that the active leadership and coopera- for stimulating interest in the art which 
tion of these agencies will make this conference various instruments represent.” 

the most representative and successtul attack THe council of the University of Pa: 
yet made upon the evil of adult illiteracy. Ac- decided, at the suggestion of the president 
cording to the latest Federal census, there are grant special concessions to Japanese st 
nearly five million men and women in this coun- whose resources have been diminished o; 
try who, by their own confession, are unable to pressed by the recent earthquake. Jay 
read or write. students, therefore, who have suffered 


Tre Eastern States Federation of the Ameri- !08ses but who wish, nevertheless, to begi 


can Federation of Teachers will hold its annual 
conference from December 28 to 29 at the head- 
quarters of the New York Teachers’ Union. 


continue their studies in the University of 
will be relieved of all dues that would other 
be collected for the benefit of the universit 


Aut lectures at the University of Vienna | 





Thé tentative program calls for consideration 


of the following: The National Education Bill, been indefinitely suspended on account o1 


which will be introduced in the new Congress; tinued anti-Semitic demonstrations by nati 
the single salary schedule; the censoring of his- ist students. Similar disturbances are report 
tory text-books; experimental schools; teachers’ from Gratz where the university has also 
councils; the World Conference on Edueation; 
workers’ education; our relation to the Cana- THE examining universities in India are by 
dian Teachers’ Federation. replaced by residential universities. Di 
: : ; Madras, Lucknow, Dacea and Nagpur 
Tue New York Classical Club has announced aa ae 
forming their universities and each has its « 


closed and from Jassy, Roumania. 


competitive examinations to be held on January points of excellence. Nagpur has traveled 
19 and June 14 at Hunter College for a Latin farthest on the road to reform. It has n 
scholarship of $150 and a Greek scholarship of ,der consideration three proposals for refor 
$75. These tests are open to such members of which have not yet occurred to the other univer 
the graduating classes of the public high schools sitten. Theo =. first, the introduction of 

of the city as have completed the regular four- partmental svstem of examinations: seco! 
year course in Latin or the three-year course in 4p holding of examinations twice a vear: a1 
Greek. The questions set cover the work of the thirdly, the establishment of a board of phys 
entire course, but at least 60 out of the 100 cred- eal instruction. Physical efficiency is to be » 

its allowed are based on sight passages. The a compulsory test. The Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
scholarships are paid to the winners after they Bipin K. Bese, has approved of the propos 
have entered the college of their choice and be- and has forwarded them for the considerat 
gun work on the classics. of the Academie Council. Attempts are being 
made in Burma to nationalize the Rangoon (1 
versity. The nationalists propose to introduc 
at the next meeting of the Burma Legislativ 
Council amendments to the Rangoon Universit 
Act so that the university, while continuing t 
be a residential institution, shall have power 
affiliate Mofussil colleges. 


Mrs. Apria H. Jotine, of New York City, 
has given to Barnard College her collection of 
musical instruments which is regarded as one 
of the most valuable in the country. In a letter 
to Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Mrs. Joline 
expressed the hope that the music students of 
the college may “perhaps be inspired to produce 
some original music for the honor of Barnard Tue Minister of Finance of the Irish Fre 
College, their alma mater.” Walter Henry Hall, State recently announced in the Dail a lowering 
professor of church and choral music at Colum-_ of salaries of the Free State primary teachers 
bia University, said after viewing the collection A correspondent of the London Times discusses 
together with a group of music critics: “This the probable effect on Northern educatio: 
collection is one which any museum in the the Free State’s example: “Northern Ireland 
world might envy. By this gift, Mrs. Joline has obvious political reasons for treating 
has rendered a most beneficent service to Bar- primary teachers generously. The partitior 
nard, for she has provided an effective means the country has caused a great deal of migra- 
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northwards and southwards, but, if the 
North maintains the present salary seales of 
e primary teachers and the Free State per- 
sts in its resolve to lower them, it is safe to 
that any migration that takes place in the 
ear future will not be to the Free State.” 


[ur General Councils of both Glasgow and 
Edinburgh have approved ordinances making 


the retiring ages for principals and professors 
the universities 65 to 70 years. In the dis- 
ssion at Glasgow, Dr. David Murray advo- 
ted the 70 to 75 years limits. Professor 
Medley gave a new turn to the discussion by 
ting to the necessity of opening up an ave- 

1c of promotion te the younger men in the 
everal departments. He maintained that, even 
igh a professor possesses vigor, resource and 
elasticity of mind after 65, he has had his inn- 


es and the younger man’s turn has come. 


Mr. M. P. Hassen, chief inspector of secon- 
ary schools in Victoria, Australia, has recently 
published a report on his visit to the schools of 
Great Britain and the United States, in which 
he writes: “While a visit to the schools of Great 
Britain is an experience of immense value, the 
schools and systems of the States fill one with 
amazement. Their variety, vitality and enthu- 
siasm are indeed wonderful, as is also the in- 
tense faith in the value of education which the 
people hold. They gladly pay the large costs 
involved without a murmur, and they give to 
education more than any other country in the 
world.” 


Tue New Zealand Council of Education re- 
cently referred the teaching of history, 
geography and civies to a committee, which 
has presented a report. The program of 
civies suggested attempts, in the words of 


+} 
Uf 


ie framer, to focus attention on commu- 
nity welfare, rather than on the machinery of 
government. Further, it is suggested that chil- 
dren should study “the knotty questions con- 
nected with a fair day’s work, a fair day’s pay, 
the community value of a trade, the interde- 
pendence of the various industries. The report 
is important as showing how the conception of 
edueation is widening. Formerly teachers con- 
cerned themselves very little with what may be 
ealled community subjects. Now they are being 
urged and required to instruct in those subjects. 


Dr. ALBERT H. Putney, dean of the school 
of diplomacy of the American University, who 
has returned to Washington from Czecho- 
slovakia where he gave a series of lectures on 
the American Constitution, reports that Prague 
has now become the great center of Russian 
education. “Education is being revived with 
wonderful rapidity. The University of Prague 
has regained much of the prestige it held as one 
of the oldest and most influential universities 
in central Europe. As a result of conditions in 
Russia and the very friendly attitude of the 
Czechoslovakian government, he found that 
there are now almost 3,000 Russian students 
studying in Czechoslovakia, of whom over 2,200 
are in Prague. The ages of these students vary 
from nineteen to forty-two years. The govern- 
ment is giving full support to 2,267 of these 
Russian students, also classroom and dormitory 
facilities. Furthermore, the government is 
maintaining the Russian law faculty in Prague 
where Russian professors read their lectures. 
In addition, the Czechoslovakian government is 
aiding ‘middle school’ students, and is carrying 
on a gymnasium at Noravske Trebova for a 
large number of such pupils. There are at 
present more than 2,000 Ukrainian students in 
Czechoslovakia, including forty-nine ‘white Rus- 
sians’ who have joined the Ukrainian Associa- 
tion. The Czech government is giving full 
support through the Ukrainian Student Relief 
Committee to 1,254 of these students. The 
amount given monthly ranges from $12 to 
$16.50 in our money, according to localities.” 
The addresses given by Dean Putney, who is 
the first American educator invited by the 
Czechoslovakian government to address the law 
department of the University of Prague, have 
been printed in the Czechoslovakian language 
by order of the government. 


Axsert W. Stavs, American director of the 
Near East colleges, sailed on September 11 to 
investigate the possibility of establishing Amer- 
ican institutions of learning at Athens and 
Sofia, similar to Roberts College at Constanti- 
nople, the American University of Beirut and 
the Constantinople Woman’s College. For six 
months Mr. Staub will study and observe closely 
educational conditions in the Balkans and west- 
ern Asia. He will ascertain the opinions of 
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alumni and friends of the three Near East col- 
leges on the proposal to found two new ones at 
Another object of Mr. 
is to determine how Roberts Col- 
lege, the Constantinople Woman’s College and 
be of 
critical 


and Athens. 


th« 
Pola 


Staub’s visit 


the American University of Beirut can 


greatest service during the present 
period in the history of these institutions and in 


the educational life of the Near East. 


A pispatcH from Constantinople states that 
the American Academy for Boys at Gueztepe 


will not be granted a permit to reopen. The 
school authorities must promise not to teach the 
Bible or the Christian religion to Moslem 


students. 


Tue Northwestern University Alumni News, 


in a recent article, charges that many western 
conference athletes are given financial backing 
by alumni and demands the disqualification of 
all who receive financial assistance for com- 
peting for their universities in athletics. On 
the subject of scholarships the article says “it 
s understood that in several such institutions 
valuable scholarships are annually awarded to 
their athletic 


attain- 


students largely on account of 


without regard to scholastic 
ment.” The adds that it 


alumni and not the universities are offering the 


ability, 
article believes the 
pecuniary award for athletie ability. Resolu- 
tions embodying the views have been adopted 
by the board of directors of the Northwestern 
Alumni Association and submitted to the con- 


ference as a whole and to each conference 


school and the matter has been taken up with 
Major Griffith, 
athletics. 


John director of conference 


IN accordance with the report of a committee 


of the 
clared there is a need for more national frater- 


Interfraternity Conference which de- 


nities in colleges and universities, representa- 
tives of various local fraternities assembled at 
New York on November 30 to form a new na- 
tional fraternity. This meeting coincided with 
the plenary session of the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil and thus gave those forming the new organi- 
zation the benefit of advice of leaders in the 
fraternity world. 

A VISITATION committee has been formed re- 
cently through the Interfraternity Conference, 
supplanting and developing the earlier commit- 
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tee on fraternity secretaries. This com 
Alex. A. Sharp, of ¢ 


is chairman, will organize a group of visitat 


ot which Colonel 


officers who, on their rounds of the collec 
fraternity secretaries, are to advise and 
not only their own members but to bring ‘ 
all undergraduate fraternity life a spi 
friendly cooperation and helpfulness,” 
cooperate on fraternity matters with « 
officers.” 

Connecticut Schools, the official publicati 
the Connecticut Board of Education, has 
cently added as a sub-title The Conn 
Common School Journal, to signify the co 
ued existence of the journal founded in 183s 
by Henry Barnard. 


Tue Institute of International Edu 
New York City, has issued a special bu 
for administrative authorities of universities 
and colleges, giving a list of foreign profess 


available for teaching engagements. 


Tue Institute of International Educatio: 
nounces that it has received from its represi 
tative in England the following request: “‘T 
secretary of the Sheffield Branch of the A: 
American Society is anxious to get in t 
with American professors who expect to b 
England during the coming academic yea 
order that they may secure them to speak bet 


y 


the society.” As opportunities of this sort 
all countries are likely to arise at any time, t 
institute urges professors intending to spend 
the year or part of the year abroad to noti! 
the institute as much in advance as 
advising what countries they expect to visit 


poss bh] 


PRESIDENTS, deans and representative stud: 
from schools, colleges and universities throug 
out New England attended a dinner and meet 
ing on October 18 in the Walker Memo: 
building, Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
to consider means of continuing assistance 
European students. The speakers included 
Dean Henry P. Talbot, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; President Henry Nobt 


MacCracken, of Vassar College; Grahiar 

Romeyn Taylor, who conducted an investigat! P 

of student conditions in Russia for the Nationa ; 

Information Bureau, and Raymond Thomas / 

Rich, who has been acting secretary of the Eu- Pa 
= 


ropean Student Relief. 











CHANCELLOR C. S. McGown, of the American 
ational College at Springfield, Mass., has 

ved word trom W. W. Husband, United 
States commissioner of immigration, that he has 
ip with the department the cases of sev- 
students in the college and elsewhere, 


have been ordered deported. 


400,000 school children entered the 
an Legion’s national essay contest, 
closed October 14, according to a state- 
of Garland W. Powell, director of the 
is Americanization Commission. The 
ot the essays is “Why America should 

ibit immigration for five years,” and all 
and boys between the ages of 12 and 18, 
sive, are eligible. In addition to the three 
; offered by the Legion for the three best 
s submitted, county and state prizes also 
he awarded. 


c 


GH the cooperation of municipal au- 
rities, local committees in communities of 
00 population or more throughout the coun- 

re now in process of formation as part of 
plan to award $25,000 in scholarships to 
teachers by the American Child Health 
\ssociation and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
e Company. Fifty scholarships, worth $500 
, to the winners, are offered by these enter- 
rises In a nation-wide attempt to broaden 
uth edueation. The scholarships will pro- 
e for a year’s study in health education at 
accredited institution. 


ScHoon children of the country saved $9,500,- 

' during the school year of 1922-23, accord- 

‘ to figures announced by the savings bank 
n of the American Bankers’ Association. 
rapid growth of the school savings move- 
was one of the subjects considered at 
nnual convention of the association at At- 

ntie City from September 21 to 27. The sav- 
ngs by children during the last school year 
showed an inerease of $3,500,000 over the pre- 
s year. Among the cities of the country 

a school enrollment of more than 10,000, 

the ten leading in total savings last vear, with 
e amounts, follow: Pittsburgh, $569,585; 
Providence, R. T., $424,492; Minneapolis, $167,- 
"56; Akron, O., $147,778; Trenton, N. J., $130,- 
‘62; Memphis, Tenn., $123,075; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., $121,204; Toledo, O., $116,043; Rochester, 
XN. Y., $108,973: Duluth, Minn., $100,856. 


+ 
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Memphis led in the percentage of pupils par- 
I } pu} } 


ticipating with 97 per cent. 


THE report ol the bureau of student employ 
ment at Princeton University for the college 
year 1922-1923, shows that 426 students earned 
$201,169. This is an increase of $39,639 over 
the preceding year of 1921-1922, during which 
period 500 students earned $161,530. This in- 
crease is accounted for in part by the fact that 
at the beginning of the second term of the col 
lege year, in February, 1922, the bureau pur- 
chased the equipment of the students’ suit press 
ing establishment and the students’ shoe repair 
ing shop, as well as installing shoe repairing 
machinery in the latter establishment. These 
two agencies, two of the most lucrative organi 
zations on the campus, are now completely uw 


der the control of the students. 


TuE local union of the International Wood 
wire and Sheet Metal Lathers Union, on 
its own initiative, has effected a working agre 
ment with Carnegie Tech to train apprentices 
of this trade. As a result of this agreement, 
about 15 apprentices attached to the local sheet 
metal lathers union have enrolled at the Insti 
tute, and are compelled by the union to attend 
a special night course three nights a week for 
the next two vears. While the action of the 
sheet metal lathers is the only official agree 
ment that has been announced by the Institute, 
several other unions in the allied building trades 
have taken steps to require night school attend 


ance of their respective apprentices. 


A MODERN school which will not only teach 
mathematics and grammar but also chemistry 


and mechanics is to be opened for the 


6,000 
employees of the refineries of the Standard Oil 
Company at Bayonne, N. J. Nearly 500 em- 


ployees have already been enrolled. 


RECOMMENDING privileges in selection from 
the curriculum for students of unusual ability 
as well as seeking to get at the roots of troubles 
encountered by students placed on probation 
will be among the duties of three new faculty 
advisers to students who have been added to the 
administrative staff of the college of liberal arts 
in the University of Minnesota. A gradual in- 
crease in student guidance by the administration 
in so far as it proves effectual is among the 
policies both of President L. D. Coffman and of 
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Dean J. B. Johnston, of the college of liberal 
arts. A faculty member trom the department 
of psychology, one from the department of Ger- 
man and one from the department of mathe- 
matics have been selected as the new advisers. 
These will make an effort to learn exactly why 
students become delinquent and will endeavor to 
They will 


recommend- 


eradicate acute causes of failure. 
have also considerable latitude in 
ing to the dean special treatment for students 
of marked ability, particularly along the line 
of allowing them to take liberties with curricu- 
lum requirements so that they may concentrate 
on subjects for which they have shown marked 


aptitudes, 


At the last meeting of the board of trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Provost Pen- 
niman was authorized to offer six scholarships 
open to students from Mexico and other foreign 
countries, the scholarships to be awarded at the 


discretion of the committee on scholarships. 


In a recent account of the summer school for 
teachers at the University of Oxford, a corre- 
spondent in the Times Educational Supplement 
described a young American professor “with 
his hard, clear voice, who invited his male audi- 
tors to remove their coats in the hot lecture 
room, ‘as we do in our summer schools at home,’ 
that they might be more comfortable, and who 
set the example by first removing his own. 
‘After his four lectures,’ said one man, ‘I know 
more about the U. S. A. than I’ve learned be- 


” 


fore in all my life.’ 


The Living Age recently gave a translation 
of reminiscences published in Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung by Franziska Tiburtius, in which she 
related her experiences as a student at Zurich, 
beginning in 1871. One paragraph reads thus: 
“The idea of higher education for women was 


The Blackwell 


had managed to secure admission to profes- 


imported. sisters in America 
sional courses fifteen or twenty years before, 
and had later become practising physicians. 
Dublin and Universities had ad- 
mitted women, but only after a long contro- 
Zurich University admitted its first 
woman student, a Russian named Nadejda Sus- 
lova, in the winter of 1864-1865. No German 
university was open to women at the time I 
I chose that city partly be- 


Edinburgh 


versy. 


went to Zurich. 
cause of the language, and partly because Swiss 
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universities were organized upon the Germa 
model, and I was planning to secure a medi: 
degree and then to apply for admission to pr; 
tice in Germany. No woman had hitherto 
ceived the latter privilege.” 

In an article entitled “The Teacher and 
Cinema,” a correspondent of the London 7 
Educational Supplement recently wrote: “As ; 
matter of fact, if a person can follow easi 
the developments of a cinema plot, he ¢ 
evidence of an extremely well-organized int 
gence. Professor Terman might do worse t 
take into consideration the interpretation 
cinema films as one of the intelligence tests 
which he is industriously seeking.” 

Tue Journal of the British Medical Asso 
tion writes: “Light is thrown on the attitud 
the rulers of public schools to science by the 
reception accorded at the Head Masters’ ( 
ference to the report of the Science Mast: 
Association, made at the request of the conte: 
ence and of the Associated Preparatory Schools, 
on the teaching of elementary science and 
nature study in preparatory schools. The re- 
port contained that two periods 
should be given weekly to science, or at least 
one period of three quarters of an hour, a 
that 
schools should have the opportunity of answer- 


proposals 


eandidates for scholarships at publi 


ing questions in science in viva voce examina- 
tion. Mr. Talbot (Haileybury) in supporting 
the recommendations said that boys who had 
not done some preliminary science at the pre- 
paratory schools were handicapped at the | 
lie schools; in the period of a boy’s life whic! 
immediately preceded the publie school 
(13) his natural disposition was to be keen 
his inquiries about things, and this was the 
moment to introduce him to science. Mr. Eccles 
(Gresham’s), though in favor of the recomme 
dations, said that the preparatory school mas- 
ters were opposed to them on the ground that 


Y 


any time taken from Latin tended to handica} 
the boys in scoring for scholarships at publi 
schools. The head master of Eton expressec 
the view that the burden to be placed on pre- 
paratory schools was greater than they cou! 
bear, and eventually the conference rejected thi 
proposal that where possible two periods week! 
should be given to science, but agreed that can- 


didates for scholarships at publie schools s! 
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lowed an opportunity of answering ques- 
- in science at the viva voce examinations.” 


Sreps are being taken to bring the 2,500 

rds of education of Ohio into one educa- 

| organization. The nucleus of the organ- 

zation is the Ohio State Association of School 
rds, formed at Columbus last April, when, 
esponse to a general call, members of school 
rds and educators from all parts of the state 
At this 
meeting, a program, embracing the entire 

ite, and ealling for better financing of public 
schools, strengthening weak districts, and pro- 


S met to diseuss educational problems. 


\ 


¢ for changes in the building code was 
ulated, and steps taken to put it into im- 
liate operation. 





DISCUSSION 
MAIL ORDER FRESHMEN 


Marierta CoLuece has this vear what a stu- 
lent has dubbed a “mail order” freshman class. 
explanation of this witticism may be sugges- 
to other institutions. 
Last February the field secretary of the col- 
ge resigned to go into business. As there was 
qualified person available, the administration 
ided on a publicity campaign, similar to 
A list was 
up of approximately three thousand high 


se developed in financial drives. 





ol seniors in three hundred high schools. 
each of these persons four pieces of mail 
matter was sent telling the story of the college 
In the last of these a 
There also 


its opportunity. 
pecial inquiry blank was included. 
ent out from the president’s office each week 
r twelve weeks a two minute letter to three 
different 
rts of the country giving information on dif- 


lred high sehool principals in 
erent phases of the life and work of the col- 
ege. Many principals responded most cordially 

| about three hundred inquiries came in from 
nts. The latter were placed on a special 
rospect list and other lettess and information 
To each went a bound 
of the twelve letters of the president to the 
The aid of the alumni 
as enlisted and many calls were made by them 
n candidates for the student body. 


1) ere sent this group. 


} mid 


school principals. 
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The results have been most gratifying. 

(1) A freshman class of approximately one 
hundred and ten has been secured, the normal 
entering class at Marietta College, at a cost no 
greater than the salary and expenses of a field 
secretary. 

(2) A much wider territory has been reached, 
and, in consequence, the class is much more cos- 
mopolitan than those which have entered in 
recent vears. 

(3) The quality of the class is much superior 
to those secured by the field secretary method. 
In fact the college could hardly ask a better 
group of young people. 

(4) Information about the college has been 
widely disseminated and an interest has been 
stirred which will bear much fruit in future 
years. 

The college authorities felt that the real test 
of the plan could not come the first year, that 
even a moderate success might be accepted as a 
The results 


have far surpassed their expectations and they 


justification of the experiment. 


have every confidence that the experience of 
future years will even more definitely prove the 
worth of this new method of attracting the right 
type of students to the institution. 
Epwarp SmitH Parsons 
MARIETTA COLLEGE 


A REPLY TO A. FRIGHT, PH.D. 


I supPOSE that those of us who have by some 
mysterious chance succeeded in getting married 
should resent the remark of Miss A. Fright, 
Ph.D., to the effect that men are afraid of all 
However we'll let that 


If we belong in that class we are just as 


women except morons. 
pass. 


well pleased not to know it. Perhaps we de- 


generate somewhat atter ten of baby 


tending—at any rate I know that many of the 


years 


things I used to count among my aeccomplish- 


ments can no longer be so counted. How can 
one wear clothes well when the figure is decid- 
edly the worse for wear and when one’s own 
the last the 
deavor to get the school-age children respectably 
clad ? 
after that truly delightful task of 


baby to bed is done we have no brains for any 


clothes are consideration in en- 
And sometimes we are so sleepy that 


putting the 


deep reading. 
But degenerated though I may be, perhaps I 
ean help A. Fright to see her plight from an- 
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other angle. It has been my good fortune to’ tional Supplement, of the proceeding 
know many unmarried women who are so Imperial Education Conference. This 
charming that one wonders how they ever es- ing, interrupted during the war, | 


caped matrimony, and some others who though wisely re-established; for an inter 
very desirous of the double harness show plainly ideas and experience between our ow 
to the initiated why they travel alone. In their and those of all the Dominions 
anxiety not to “run after a man” they adopt a: Crown Colonies is bound to bear fruit 
attitude toward all men that repels them. They immaterial products of the mind 
are usually blissfully unconscious of it, but men the links of such an Empire as o 


feel that they are mocking them, that they wish British Empire is ultimately based 


it to appear that they feel themselves superior. on a community of allegiance, but 

It is from such sources that jokes about “mere community of ideas. Without such « 
men,” “feeding the brute,” “putting him through of ideas no seattered Empire can resist 
his paces,” and others emanate. No man is_ integrating pressure of time and spa 
going to pick a cactus blossom for his button- we have ideas in common, it is our hi 
hole, nor a girl who wounds his pride tor his we can, in reason, defy both. Just as \ 
life companion. If you would know the secret, minster has been, through the centuri 
remember the story of the young Scotchman Mother of Parliaments, so Oxford a ( 


who had recently become engaged to a certain bridge, for example, have been the p: 
girl. He was asked why he chose plain Katie, a healthy and vigorous family scetter 
when beautiful Jennie and rich Mary were to’ the world. These great societies have nev 
be had. He answered, “Ah, it’s not the pretty able to open their doors very wide; | 
face nor the money; it’s the come-hither look in have been more willing than their critics ; 
the eye that counts.” In other words, sympathy admit, and are increasingly willing, + 
and a comradely attempt at understanding are’ them to talent rather than to birth. As dd 
the things that count. racy, in the true sense, gains its inevital 
While I’m saying my say I may add that tory, the doors of education swing op 
while the babies and the bi¢ boys and girls, too, and more widely to those capable of |] 
are more than worth all they cost in labor and thereby. In many parts of the Emp 
trials, there is much more to married life. It is well known. the class distinctions o 


a “nowerful constant” proposition and though world tend to disappear, and careers, 


we think of the “for worse” phrase in the mar- _ ¢laimed. are more freely open to talent. H 
riage ceremony lightly at the time, later years and overseas the tendencv is thus in th 
will bring to both husband and wife many op- direction; and from this fact springs t 
portunities to live up to that vow. Certain un-  oys value of an interchange of ideas 


married friends of mine were at one time fond those whose dutv it is to direct the te 
of throwing up to me the fact that since I was the public advantage. 

married I had entered into a state of constant The discussions ranged over a gre 
and supreme felicitude where not one sigh or of subjects, some technical and of local 
tearful eve should be allowed. Ah, well, they put the majority of general applicat 


are learning the ropes themselves now, and I on most we at home had much to learn, : 


hope they have as few causes for sighs and tear- _ pelieve, some experience worth sharing. As { 
ful eves as I have. Duke of York said in opening the confer 
Probably to the end of the chapter, I shall «po younger can learn from the experi: 
remain, the elder, and the oldest not the least 
A. Frump, Ma. enterprise and vigorous experiment « 
~ a young.” Although many useful sug 





QUOTATIONS were made on nearly all the outstandi 
IMPERIAL c on CONDESENCE fessional questions—vocational versus 
EDUCATI , 


DvurtnG the past fortnight we have published university entrance, rural bias, exan 


training, auto-education, leaving certificates 


summaries, and fuller reports in our Educa- versus school records, and so on—perhaps ' 











st fruitful idea propounded was that of Mr. 
MeCoy, Director of Education for South Aus- 
who suggested the establishment of a 

Such a bureau 
we think, be extremely useful both to 
Board of Education and to the correspond- 


eau ot Imperial Education. 


authorities throughout the Empire. It 

form, by its publications, as it were, a 
sanent conference, and would help to make 
: gatherings as that just concluded even more 
tically effective than they are at present.— 


ndon Times. 





SURVEY OF THE STATE HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS IN KANSAS 
“KANSAS ought to look forward to providing 


sufficient 
ty and variety to draw into its institutions 


gher educational opportunities of 


as many students, if not more, than it has stu- 
lents to educate,” says the United States Bu- 
of Education in its report of the survey 
state higher institutions in Kansas, just made 
public. The total 
university students who are in higher in- 


number of Kansas college 


tutions is 11,786, aecording to the survey re- 
rt. Of this number, 2,451 go to institutions 
other states. To replace these students, only 
1,159 students from other states come to Kansas 
In other words, Kansas 
1,292 


fewer college and university students than all 


their education. 
cher institutions are taking care of 
ts residents attending universities and colleges. 
The report adds: 

It apy 


ts opportunities and duties in the realm of 


ears certain that Kansas is not living up 


er education, with a population almost unaf- 
1 by any adverse influences from foreign im- 
gration, with a very high rate of literacy, and 
exceed it the 


f students in secondary schools or higher institu 


states which either in number 
ns according to its population, with wealth as 
ly distributed among the population as can be 

1 in almost any state in the Union; yet Kan- 

sas somehow does not attract students to its higher 


+i+ 


stitutions as it should. In other words, Kansas 
s not keeping pace in higher education with other 
great states as Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Wisconsin, Ohio, Iowa and Minnesota. 


"he report makes it clear that the survey 
ission does not believe that Kansas is giv- 
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ing the financial support that it can and should 
to higher education. Some of the chief recom- 


mendations are: 


That, in so far as their powers relate to the 


institutions of higher learning, the present State 
Board of Administration be replaced with a non 
paid board of from seven to nine persons ap 
pointed by the governor, for terms of seven to 
nine years each. 

That the 


the freshman class of all graduates from 


state law requiring the admission to 
accred 
ited high schools in Kansas be repealed. 

That liberal arts and sciences, engineering, 
arts, medicine, pharmacy, agriculture, 
merce, education and graduate study be r nized 
as major lines of work at the university. 

That agriculture, engineering, home economics, 
vocational education, industrial journalism, gradu 
ate study and the biological and physical sciences 
be recognized as major lines of work at the agri 
cultural college. 

That liberal arts at the agricultural college be 
developed for general cultural and citizenship pur 
poses, but without emphasis as a major line of 
work. 

That the requirements for certificates to teach 
in secondary schools, including both academic and 
vocational subjects, be increased to graduation 
from an accredited college or normal school, with 
adequate minimum subject matter preparation and 
professional training. 

That no new normal schools in Kansas be estab 
lished until the standard of teacher preparation 
has been raised to such a point as to constitute an 
increased demand for teacher training at the nor 
mal schools. 

That all vocational, industrial engineering and 
engineering courses at the normal schools for other 
than teacher-training purposes be abolished, ex 
cept temporarily for the rehabilitation of soldiers 
at Pittsburgh and Hays; and that in the mean 
time the vocational and regular students be sepa 
rated rigidly into classes for each group. 

That the normal schools be confined to granting 
the degree of bachelor of science in education. 

That in preparing teachers of agriculture, home 


economics, physical training, manual arts, com- 


merce, and trades and industries the normal 
schools attempt to give only service courses and 
not more than the first two years of four-year 
curricula in these fields. An exception should be 
made at the Pittsburgh Normal School in favor 


of home economics, manual arts, and trades 
industries. 
That steps be taken at the earliest possible time 


to develop graduate study and research more ex 
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tensively at the university and the agricultural 


college. 

That all the higher institutions adopt devices 
to raise the standard of work done by students 
and to give encouragement to the students of un 
usual or marked ability. 

That the basis of salaries at the university and 
the agricultural college be raised, in order that 
successfully for 


these institutions compete 


the best talent whenever vacancies in the teaching 


may 


staff occur. 

That as early as possible the legislature fix a 
mill tax for each of the higher institutions, in 
accordance with their respective needs for main 


tenance and buildings. 


The survey staff consisted of Dr. George F. 
Zook, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion; President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Dean A. R. Mann, of 
the College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


Four hundred administrators and teachers 
attended the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland at 
Sethlehem, Pa., on November 30 and December 
1, when the association was entertained by 
Lehigh University and Moravian College. The 
topics of the main sessions were “Are schools 
successfully preparing for citizenship?” and 
“Seeing education whole.” The outstanding 
matter of business was the adoption by the con- 
vention of revised standards for secondary 
schools proposed by the association’s commis- 
sion on secondary schools. Sectional confer- 
ences on English, history, classics, modern lan- 
guages, mathematics and science were held on 
the second day. 

The program began with addresses of wel- 
come by Dr. Charles Russ Richards, president 
of Lehigh University, and Dr. Albert G. Ran, 
dean of Moravian College. In behalf of the 
audience there was a response by Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell University and 
president of the association. 

Three speakers gave answers to the question 
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“Are schools successfully preparing for citizen. 
ship?’ President Cheesman A. Herrick. 
Girard College, said that schcols are not mee 


, 





ing the needs successfully, as is evidenced 

the widespread disrespect for law and for thy 
rights of others. He set forth the goal of “hay. 
ing each person in the crowd an officer of th 


law in citizen’s clothes.” To achieve this ¢ 


Dr. Herrick advocated making the schoo! 
great laboratory for training in eitize 


where habits of conduct may be fixed a: 
higher civic consciousness may be deve 
that will carry over into life.” 

A sketch of the courses and extra-curricular 
activities now being used to prepare for citize: 
ship in city schools was given by Miss Jessi 
E. Allen, principal of the Philadelphia Hig 
School for Girls. Miss Allen agreed that pois 
and self-confidence do result, but she questioned 
whether the qualities brought out are as 
and as profitable as those brought out by thor 
ough academic training. In our school life ot 
to-day the importance of the daily task needs 
to be stressed. 

Dr. John H. Tildsley, district superintendent 
for high schools, New York City, told what the 
New York high schools are doing in prepar 
tion for citizenship. 

We have in these schools one hundred thousa: 
boys and girls, of whom 60 to 70 per cent. ar 
alien birth or at least alien parentage and certain; 
of alien ideals, of alien heritage. Within a few 
years these youth are to be the dominating po! 
cal power in our city. The task is set us 
the schools to take the children of these aliens and 
make them Americans who are so well informed i 
matters civic and political, who have so grow: 
the conception of government as a beneficent inst 
tution that they are not only willing but desirous 
to make the discharge of civic duties one of t! 
chief tasks of life. 

Superintendent Tildsley outlined “the philos- 
ophy on which we have based our training tor 
citizenship, the objectives of such training.” 
These basic beliefs include the following: 


Government has become such a highly compl 
eated process that it needs to be carried on by 
experts. 

Such government by experts will continue to 
ist in a democracy only when there is a do! 
ing body of intelligent, trained voters with 
established right attitude. 
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trained voters with such an attitude can 
e evolved as a by-product of any system of 
but must be produced by a well-con- 
| system of specialized training holidng fast 


y definite objectives. 


Tildsley listed the units of study by 


h the objective of good citizenship is sought 
he New York high schools. His address will 
inted later in ScHOOL AND Socretry. 


“Seeing education whole” was the subject of 
the address of the afternoon session of Novem- 
0 by President Arthur E. Morgan, in which 
described the aim and methods of work at 
Antioch College. Both have already been pre- 
sented in articles by President Morgan in 
SenooL AND Society. 

The standards for secondary schools, as 
pted by the association, are similar to those 
other sectional college and school confer- 

ences. Under organization and administration 
the standards are four years, 36 weeks each, 
recitations of a minimum length of 40 minutes, 
and 15 units for graduation, efficient instruction 
as shown by inspection or by achievement of 
graduates in higher institutions; sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers. “The standard of 
preparation for a teacher of academic subjects 
shall be the completion of a four years’ course 

a college.” “The number of daily periods 
of classroom instruction for a teacher should 
ot exceed five.” 

The following officers were elected for 1923~— 
24: President, Dr. John H. Denbigh, principal 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

ce-presidents, President F. C. Ferry, of Ham- 
ilton College; H. W. Duteh, principal of the 
Montclair, N. J., High School; Dr. Boyd Ed- 
wards, headmaster The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa.; President Enoch B. Garey, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md.; John Shilling, assistant 
state superintendent of Delaware; secretary, 
Professor George Wm. McClelland, University 
of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Stanley R. Yarnall; 
executive committee, President Livingston Far- 
rand, Cornell University; President Charles 
Russ Richards, Lehigh University; Ralph E. 
Files, principal East Orange, N. J., High School, 
and President W. W. Comfort, Haverford Col- 


On December 1 there were sessions of the 
College Conference on English in the Central 
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Atlantic States, the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland, the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Mathematics in the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, and the Science Sec- 
tion of the association. 


R. W. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTION OF TEACHING SUC- 
CESS FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Tue college graduate who enters the ranks of 
high-school teachers may do so primarily to 
make money (and the teaching profession does 
offer higher beginning wages than any other 
vocation at present), or he, or she, may teach 
by following a line of low resistance and ac- 
cepting the first open job. Or it may be that 
a genuine interest in the teaching profession’ 
leads a student to become a teacher. 

The liberal arts college, and particularly its 
office for vocational advice, is in a position to 
help students decide whether they should con- 
sider teaching, or whether they should enter 
some other calling for their own future happi- 
ness and for the good of society. 

From the returned answers to a questionnaire 
sent out to graduates who have been teaching 
for a year or two it appears that comparatively 
few openly regret the experience. Less than ten 
per cent. wish they had not taught. The main 
objection raised by the men is that some busi- 
ness project or a course of professional study 
has been postponed. The proportion of women 
expressing dissatisfaction is larger, but their 
complaints are directed not so much against the 
type of work as against the localities in which 
they have been teaching and the lack of cultural 
opportunities. However, several report a vari- 
ety of irritations obviously traceable to intel- 
lectual and social qualities which are not favor- 
able to success in the teaching profession. 


1In the study of B. L. Gambrill, ** College 
achievement and vocational efficiency,’’ p. 58, 
teaching as a ‘‘vocation by choice’’ on the part 
of those who enter it stands below law, medicine, 


engineering and the ministry. 


ae) 
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The successful high-school teacher must be 
willing to forego certain pleasures. An interest 
in one’s subject matter and something of the 
attitude of a community social worker are essen- 
tial. Is it not possible to evaluate some of 
these items of attitude and ability as they may 
be available for the liberal arts student, at least 
during the last year of his college course? Such 
an evaluation based on a study of recent gradu- 

— Ales ot Oberlin College is the burden of this 
paper. Four different types of criteria of abil- 
ity have been collected for the student during 
his senior year; and each of these is compared 
with the judgment of the high-school superin- 
tendent, or principal, under whose supervision 
he has taught the first year or two after 
graduation. 

A conception of the method of arriving at an 
estimate of suecess in teaching may be gained 
from the following excerpt taken from our let- 
ter sent to superintendents: 

Will you consider the average college trained 
student just out of college a year or two; what 
this individual would be expected to know and to 
do. Will you assume that the individual below 
intends to continue the type of work started under 
you (teaching). Will you grade this person on a 
seale of 5: 

l-——-very poor; 2—-somewhat below expectations; 
3—average; 4—above the average; 5—unusually 
good. 

Name of Oberlin student Class of 192 

Present capacity to handle the work 

Probable future capacity to make good (after 10 
years ) 

(A second supervisor, or older experienced 


teacher, was asked to fill out similar estimates. ) 


The result we have used as our index of suc- 
cess has been then the average of four estimates 
taken from two supervisors. In only a few 
cases was our criterion taken from the two esti- 
mates of one supervisor. 

There are two obvious faults with such a cri- 
terion of success. It is too subjective, too de- 
pendent on the indiscriminate estimates of good 
and bad judges of teaching ability. It is also 
premature, and the estimates might change con- 
siderably when more time is allowed the respec- 
tive graduates in their profession. However, 
one may assume that these are for the most 
part chance factors such as to reduce the corre- 
lations with student criteria of ability uni- 





formly, and not such as to alter their 


standings fundamentally. Even if one 
wait for a number of years in order to 
mine more accurately the ultimate te; 
efficiency of a graduate, one would bx 
dealing with variables of a chance 
which make estimates of success of do 
value for the purpose of studying earlier 
teria of ability. Some graduates are plac 
more stimulating surroundings than ot 
Some advance to administrative positions, ot 
take postgraduate work, many others mov« 
one city to another, becoming involved 
subjects or teaching systems. 

The most generally accessible of thi 
types of eriteria which we have studied is 
of average grade in college work. One m 
course, take the average for the entire 
years’ course, or confine one’s self to the 
for the last year or two. We have fi 
somewhat higher correlation when the 
year alone is considered and correlated 
later suecess than when the average « 
grades for the first three years in colleg 
used. But a college advisor must use som 
of rating before the end of the senior y 
possible. In the correlations below, ther 
we have used average grades for the entire 
lege course, as these may be approximat: 
the middle cf the senior year and beforé 
dent needs to make a final decision as to | 
work. If one were to predict success at tlie ¢ 
of the Sophomore year, scholarship would 


decidedly less significant factor. 
’ 


A second criterion quite easily obtained dur- 


il 


ing the senior year of college is an index o! 


student’s activity in various extra-curri 
interests. For the purpose of rating eac! 
dent objectively, we assigned arbitrary \ 
for each of the important outside interests. ! 
example, a varsity athlete in a major 5] 
would receive a score of “2,” a mode 
active member of the dramatic association 
while some of the higher student administrat 
officers, such as the president of the senior ¢! 
were credited with scores of “3.” One ma 
ceived a total of 17 points, whereas the ! 
score for men was only 4 and for won. 
between 2 and 3. This rough value fails to 
criminate between positions of leaders! 

a status due to mere interest and energy, ! 


is apparently significant in some respects 


{ 


i 
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correlation between such an 


cured the 
college activity and estimated present 
income and influence, for a 


and find it 


based on 


vears out of college to be 


5 tor 49 men, considerably higher than 
grades and success 


rrelation between 


2). The eriterion of success in this case 
he average of the estimates made by three 
who knew all the members of this class and 


Miss 


ll also finds a slightly higher relation 


fairly familiar with their progress. 


vocational success and extra-curriculum 
than between success and s holarship in 
telligenee test scores make up another cri- 
The results referred to in this 
kinds of tests. 


tudents of one class were tested by a 30 


ol ability. 


derived from two 


were 


ite Thurstone college freshman examina- 
whereas the next year’s seniors were given 
in three parts, covering a two hour period. 
e is apparently some advantage in the 
rer test. For example, when the parts are 
hted according to their significance the total 
gives a correlation with the teaching sue- 
vomen of .30, as compared with .21 in 
ase of the shorter test. 
e feurth type of criterion we have used is 
For the first 


ve merely asked protessors to rate each 


the subjective estimate. 


e seniors in a number of qualities (on a 
The next year 


of the teachers who were 


fold seale). we combined 


the ratings of a few 
ell acquainted with a large proportion of the 
ss with the ratings of prominent seniors—all 


wr students whose judgment would be re- 
ted. We believe we have found that teach- 
udge intelligence more accurately, while 
their 


energy and the ability to mix 


students are perhaps more efficient in 
idgment of 
socially; but the differences are hardly signifi- 

t. Although quite a number of traits were 
estimated, we have considered in this study only 
five of the more significant ones—general intel- 
igenee, reliability, energy, sociability (ability 

mix socially), and a combined total of esti- 
mates of all desirable traits, other than intelli- 
gence, Which we have called personality. 

We are listing, then, in Table 1 the correla- 
tions between our criterion of success in teach- 
g and the various student criteria of ability 


which are obtainable during the senior year of 
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college. In order to show the consistenev of 


these correlations we are 


into two groups, the 1920 graduates, whose esti 
success were obtained atter 
10 7 
ee | 


with but one year of experience, treating them 


mates ol two years 


vraduates 


of teaching experience, and the 


separately. The men who went into teaching 


were so few in number that we have combined 


them into a single group, and have treated their 
intelligence seores, which were otherwise incom- 
parable since different tests were used, in terms 


of standard deviation from the average of the 


respectiv e distributions. 


TABLE 1 


Product Moment Correlations Between Teaching 








Succe S8 and Vario is Stude nt Criteria 
Criteria 45 women 45 women 44 men 
1920 1921 ’20—'21 
Senior Grades A6 45 29 
Intelligence Tests ol wo) 13 
Outside Activity 05 ; 97 
Average Estimate for 
Intelligence 42 m5) 42 
Energy 4!) a) 37 
Sociability oo 28 45 
Reliability wo OS 31 
Personality od 2 12 


It is apparent that grades are much more pri 
dictive of later success for women than for men 
As one glances down the two columns of corre- 
lations for women, there is only one conspicuous 
difference in the correlations for the two groups 

in the correlations between success and relia 
bility. The only apparent explanation is that 
there was a difference in presenting the rubric 
“reliability” to the judges. The first vear we 
asked the teachers to judge according to the 
The 
second year we listed the phrase “reliable, « 
It is possible that 


“reliability and sincerity” of the student 


pendable in routine things.” 
many judges interpreted the later to mean will- 
ingness to do humdrum things, therefore impl) 
This difference 


lations suggests the necessity of adhering closely 


ing mental inferiority. in corre- 
to the same phrase if one expects to get com- 
parable results from year to year. 

The outstanding fact from this series of cor- 
relations is perhaps the relatively high set of 
social 


Re- 


lated to this emphasis on sociability is the pres- 


indices derived from tie estimates of 


qualities, particularly in the ease of men. 


ence of a small index for intelligence tests and 


a significantly high index for outside activity 
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with men. There are two possible explanations 
for this high relationship between the criteria 


of suecess and “sociability.” First, our “sue- 


cess’ measure is perhaps over-loaded in the 
direction of this trait of sociability during the 
first two vears ot teaching experience. If a man 
mixes well in the community, if he makes a good 
impression socially, even his educational supe- 
rior will rate him highly regardless of his teach- 
ing efficiency and real educational worth. One 
may, on the other hand, defend this attitude by 
insisting that one of the main functions of the 
average high-school teacher is his ability to 
make things go in the community. He must be 
a mixer and leader as well as teacher. Many a 
worthy student specializes in this gregarious 
activity at the sacrifice of more abstract inter- 
ests in college; yet his teaching may not be alto- 
gether impaired because of it. 

The a single prediction 
formula trom 
course dangerous, in that the small number of 


determination of 
such a set of functions is of 
eases does not bring sufficient accuracy to war- 
rant its practical use. However, such a device 
does have a double advantage; the indication 
that certain functions are of no special value, 
and hence may be ignored, and a rough weight- 
ing of the more significant measures for use in 
certain cases where there is simply no other 
evidence to turn to, not even a desire one way 
or the other on the part of a student. 

We are including in Tables No. 2 and No. 3 
the average correlations obtained between the 
various eriteria of ability for the women and 
men, respectively. As Yule has shown in his 
“Introduction to Statistics,” the importance of 
a measure is directly proportional to its rela- 
tion to the main index of suecess or efficiency, 
and inversely proportional to its correlation 
with the other functions that may be involved. 
In the correlations concerning the women there 
are approximately 150 cases considered in every 
index of correlation—the majority of the women 
graduates for two years. The men who teach 
constitute such a small part of the total group, 
and perhaps a selected part, that we have com- 
puted the inter-function correlations for only 
those 44 who taught, treating all measures in 
terms of the standard deviations of the distri- 
butions concerned. There is, therefore, in the 
ease of men much less reliability for the final 


formula of weights. 
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TABLE 2 
Average Inter-function Correlations for 150 8 
Women for Two Year Period (Pre 
Moment Method) 








1. Grades (4° year 

ave. ) 45 .13 45 .11 5) 
2. Intelligence Tests 18 .26 .05 4 9 
3. Outside Activity Ol 38 .39 
4. Total Personality 

(ave. ) 68 17 
5. Sociability 5 
6. Intelligence Esti- 

mate 5 
7. Energy 

TABLE 3 

Inter-function Correlations for 44 Senior M 


Later Becoming High School Teachers (Ra 
Difference Formula) 








2 3 4 ) { 7 

1. Grades (4 yr. 

ave. ) 23 —.02 .29 —.03 8 7 
2. Intelligence 

Tests 02 .06 13 5 7 
3. Outside Activ- 

ity 47 o9 
4. Total Personal- 

ity (ave.) ....... 65 43 .68 


5. Sociability 20 
6. Intelligence 
Estimate 

7. Energy 

If we call the standard deviation of each oi 
the various measures unity, we evolve in « 
final multiple correlation formula coeftici: 
which indicate the relative value of the 
tions compared. In the case of men and wom 
with trial combinations of functions, several | 
the criteria drop out quickly as totally lacking ; 
That is, the partial correlat - 
coefficients are so small in comparison with tli 


in significance. 


combined weighting that they are negligible. 
The leading criteria for women appear to b 

grades, sociability, estimated intelligence 

outside activity, whose partial correlation « 

efficients with suecess are .40, .24, .14 and —.2", 

respectively. Converting these into a roug 

formula, one gets the following: 

38 xX Grades + 2 X Sociability + Est. Intelli to an 


gence — 1% X Outside Activity 


This means that one ean get about the 
series of predictive indices of teaching ab 
while women are still seniors, by reducing 4 








: to standard deviations of the respective 
The 


a for the men who teach differs mainly 


tions and using the above formula. 


phasis on sociability, as compared with 


- es. This formula for men, similarly com- 


Grades +- Estimated Intelligence 


men seem to differ from the women in 
sociability is more significant and student 
is in no way a handicap. This is in 


ith the sentiments expressed in requests 


loying superintendents. They want men, 


and often at a much higher salary 
paid women, so as to have a leader or 
o will handle the boys of the community. 
egative rating of “outside activity” for 
does not mean that this interest is itself 
ental. It probably means that at the ex- 
scholarship, or of popularity, activity 
eral organizations is a handicap. 
the 
e that the writer is advocating a prediction 
This is 


There would probably be very 


vill be very easy to conclude from 
- rmula of all prospective teachers. 
e ease. 


advantage, and perhaps a serious disad- 


S tage 1n 


misrepresentation, in such sweeping 
The 


s” and the various criteria, even when these 


at correlation between “suc- 


ions 


eighted and combined into a total index, 


h 


gh enough to warrant any degree of 
final 


d for women standing about .55. 


correlation for 
There 
course serious exceptions to predictions 
The only 


fication for rating any student on this basis 


ntvy—the index of 


correlations are as low as this. 


we are repeatedly advising many stu- 

son even more fragile grounds. 
It should be realized that colleges differ radi- 
in the balance of their various interests, 
| therefore in the weights due these criteria. 
Outside activity, for example, may be much 
re closely related to intelligence estimates in 


her schools. It is more difficult in one school 


1 than in another to induce the abler men to spend 
me in intereollegiate debate and other extra- 
Further, from one year 


li ‘o another in the same college the weights would 


irriculum activities. 


bably vary significantly, even when items 
re calibrated in exactly the same way. In one 
ass, for example, the correlation between 


grades and intelligence tests for women was 
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.59; in a class a year later, when a set of tests 


just as hard and probably as indicative of abil- 
ity was used, the corresponding index was .38. 
It was almost surely due to the fact that a cer- 
tain clique of very able women in the second 
group were not chiefly interested in making 
good grades. I am quite sure, however, that 
often these disturbing influences can be detected 
and accounted for in our final judgment of the 
individual. 

individual ad- 


The handling of eases in an 


viser’s office must always involve a_ special 


understanding and a willingness to depart from 
standards, may be developed. 
Otten the 


average, show marked improvement towards the 


however they 
a student’s grades, though low on 
end of the course, or high points under pag- 
Probably all 
than a 


ticularly able and strict teachers. 


criteria combined are less significant 


strong desire on the part of a student to teach. 
suggestions may be 


In econelusion, certain 


made. Of the three types of objective measures 
of student ability first discussed as predictive 
criteria of successful teaching—grades, outside 
the first 


edly most significant for men as well as for 


activity and test scores seems decid- 


women. All that is of value in outside activity 


is eovered by, or ineluded in, estimates of 
sociability, and in the case of women outside 
activity at the expense of sociability and schol- 
arship is a detriment. The high rating given 
to grades probably does not mean that scholar- 
ship is necessary for success in teaching, but 
rather that to teach with proper enthusiasm one 
must have an interest in study. 

There is no indication that intelligence test 


scores are predictive of teaching ability when 


other measures are used, if one accepts our main 
criterion of success in high-school teaching. 
Everything of value, at any rate, is included in 
the function “estimated intelligence.” It is in- 
teresting to note, in contrast, that in the case 
of a group of men who went into business the 
intelligence tests appeared to be more significant 
than their school grades, though in this case 
also the estimates of sociability were decidedly 
either tests or 


related to than 


It is probable that 


better 


success 
grades. a properly con- 
ducted two or three hour test given at the end 
of the sophomore year would be more valuable 
as predictive of even teaching success than 
grades up to that point. 














(50) 
rhe relative high standing « social y 
ind t tr ts ere esti ( é iveraged 
bee oted. It is this sort ot asure ich 
{ teachers wore — olen appoimt nents 
bureau, does teature in its sets of crede lais 
reall the subjective estimates by protessors O! 
iperintendents of the con oner social t1 Ss 
| inp S. JONES 


THE GAINS MADE IN ABILITY IN ENG- 
LISH BY PUPILS WHO STUDY 
LATIN AND BY PUPILS 
WHO DO NOT 
Two early reports in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1923) of 


Latin pupils and non-Latin 


(January 20, 1923, and February 10, 


the gains made by 


pupils in range of vocabulary and ability in 


paragraph reading contain erroneous measure 


estimation of the reliabil- 


ments due to our over 
ity coe fficients of the two tests involved when 
given by class-room teachers, and our under-es- 


timation of the effect of the unreliability of the 


tests in combination with differences between the 


mean initial ability of the Latins and that of 
the non-Latins. We are indebted to Dr. T. L. 
Kell or pointing out that this source ot 


error might well be much larger than we 


vocabulary test is 


. : 
correiation of the 


ound to be only .83 for the group in quest on 
inder the conditions of administration of the 


Li-€Oo! relation ol 


ie il 


ph reading test is found to be only .50, 
oO even le er, Ior groups like those concerne ] 
vhen tested in the manner in which they were 


differences in the means were 6 


ls and 2 T-seore favor of the 


points in 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF LATINS AND NON-LATINS IN GAIN 


By per 76 again of the aq ins taken as wholes 


Gain Superiority 
Latins Non-Latins of Latins 
After 2 years 0.2 5.8 — .60 
After 1 vear 
2 yr. group 3.5 { 10 
l yr. group 3.78 O4 74 
After \% vear 
2 yr. group 1.8 1.4 40 
ly y group 1.33 1.39 .06 


The measurements of the t 


be replaced by Tables I and II, 


o articles should 


which include 
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iiso the results trom those puy 
tests a ourth time atte two ‘ 
} 
school with Latin or without it \ 
count ot the tacts li appear els 
| rons y y + » 
ihe prob ne ¢ ors O these s 
‘ ) 
+ Oo! thie ad eal eToul aete 
or the l-vear group deter: 


2 year group dete! 


After 1 year 
~ year g ip 
l year grou} 
After li, vear 
2 year grouy 
2 year grou} 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF LATINS AND NON-LATIN 


IN COMPREHENSION OF ENGLI 





Gain puper 
Non ority « 
Latins Latins Latins 
After 2 years 8.5 8.2 ; 
After ] we ur 
=-yr. group 4.6 ..2Z t 
l-yr. group 80 7 15 


2-yr. group 4.54 35 1.2 
l4-yr. group 3.31 2.78 7) 
By « ected weighted averaqdge aa s, 
equal gd oups are compa I 
Superiority Ay 
of Latins of thes 


--yr. group 45 to .2¢ + 
l-yr. group .645 to .475 
After %) year 
2-yr. group 1.15 to .96 
4-yr. group 73 «to .56 


here may be 


The probable 
4 and 


errors 

about .5, .3, respectively. 
Epwarp L. THo: 

RESEARCH, 


UMBIA UNIV! 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Col! 


letert 


1 The probable errors of these « 
taken to be approximately 1/5 great 


found by the method of gains for the g! 


as wholes, since fewer cases are u 


method of weighting is less straight 


certain. 











